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PREFACE. 
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— AW Grapes 


A. MAN deſirous of introducing himſelf 
to notice, eafily perſuades himſelf that 
he deſerves attention, and rarely per- 
ceives his miſtake until it be too late to 
profit by the diſcovery. The beft cor- 
rective of an author's vanity, and at the 
ſame time the moſt ſatisfactory mode of 
deciſion, will be to let him write; fince 
his claims on public favour will gene- 
rally be proportionate to the encourage- 
ment he receives, and the only efficaci- 
ous remedy for arrogant preſumption 
is neglect and inattention. I confeſs I 
am not without the pleaſing, though 
vain expedctation, that the following haſty 
| Sketch, 
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Sketch, notwithſtanding its numerous 
and viſible defects, will eſcape the too 
ſevere animadverſions of modern criti- 
ciſm; and I know there are a few, united 
by friendſhip and allied from principle, 
who will receive with Kindneſs, and 
even with ſatis faction, any thing which 
comes from the pen of 


JohN GALE JONES. 


_ Boſwell Court, | 
6th 7, uly, 1796. 


POLITICAL TOUR, &c. 


I was upon the point of quitting town, and re- 
tiring, for ſome time at leaſt, from the buſy ſcenes 
of active exertion, when I was aſked by the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society, if I would accept the 
office of Deputy to viſit the various Societies in 
the Country, and enquire into their actual fitua- 
tion. Ill health, a recent diſappoiutment, and an 

inclination to travel, together with a high ſenſe 
of the importance of ſuch an undertaking, induced 
me to accept ſo flattering a propoſal. Accord- 
ingly, on Saturday, the 6th of February, 1796, I 
ſat off, accompanied by the Secretary, to che 
Bloſſoms Inn, Lawrence-lane, where I took a place 
in 
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in-the Rocheſter coach, which was to depart the 
next morning. Perhaps the ſenſations which are 
excited in the mind of every perſon who is unuſed 
to travelling are always ſimilar to thoſe which 1 then 
experienced. The love of novelty, however pow- 
erful an ingredient in the human diſpoſition, 
yields for a while to the gloom of parting friend- 
ſhip, and the traveller, like the ſchoolboy, with a 
heavy ſigh bids a melancholy adieu to his long- 
accuſtomed home. Yer there were additional mo- 
tives to rouſe my attention, and urge my moſt 
{ſerious reflections. I was about to enter upon a 
new and important duty; to undertake a taſk 
which demanded the utmoſt circumſpection, and 
required the moſt tranquil deliberation. I was to 
venture myſelf among ſtrange characters and in 
ſtrange places, where perſonal attachment might 
be little regarded, and PO neglected or for- 
gotten. 


In the purſuit of this difficult, yet neceſſary un- 
dertaking, it would be neceſſary for me to ſur- 
mount prejudices and remove apprehenſions, and 
to counteract and oppoſe with ſucceſs the artful 
machinations of thoſe who had lately ſcattered ter- 
ror and alarm around the land, and repreſented the 
friends of Peace and Reform as a lawleſs banditti of 
plunderers and deſperadoes ! It was a ſerious, it 
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was a ſolemn undertaking. It required no ordinary 
abilities, I was conſcious of my deficiency; it 
required the utmoſt intrepidity ; I trembled leſt, 
through the frailty of human nature, I ſhould 
weaken or difgrace the cauſe. In the midſt of 
theſe and other reflections my worthy companion 
roſe, and, after a cordial ſhake of the hand, 
Gale,“ ſaid he, I commit you to the mercy 
of the wide world; I hope they will uſe you 
te well.” The laſt obſervation was ſuperfluous; for 
when did the world ever contribute to the happi- 
neſs of man? But it was well meant, and I thanked 
him, almoſt with tears in my eyes. This is not a 
proper time or place for me to delineate a charac- 
ter of our preſent Secretary ; but I hope, at ſome 
future period, to have an ample opportunity both 
to record his virtues and teſtify my regard. Thus 

much, however, I may at preſent be allowed to 
ay, I believe he is a good citizen; I know him to 
be an honeſt man 


Previous to my departure, I received from the 
Executive Committee a copy of inſtructions for 
the regulation of my conduct, and a letter of in- 
troduction, both which I ſubjoin, for the informa- 
tion of the reader.* 


* Vide Appendix, 
B 2 At 
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At nine o'clock, A. M. in a convenient coach, 
with ſix tolerable horſes, the Deputy of the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society ſat out from the Bloſ- 
ſoms Inn, Lawrence-lane. I was for ſome time 
alone; for one of the paſſengers, whom I after- 
wards found to be an opera dancer, was obliged to 
exert his agility in overtaking the coach, after it 
had made a conſiderable progreſs. He ſucceeded, 
and as it is uſual with perſons who are overheated 
with exerciſe, to charge the warmth of exertion 
to the temperature of the weather, he loudly com- 
_ plained it was very cloſe, and obligingly letting 
down the windows, expoſed me to a thorough air. 
This, together with the waiter of the inn having in 
the morning detained me for my boots till I had 
nearly loſt my place, might have given me a flight 
preſentiment of the croſſes and perſecutions I was 
hereafter to experience. However, I either forgot 
or diſregarded the warning, and the coach being 
ſoon full of paſſengers, I had an opportunity to in- 
dulge my favorite propenſity in contemplating their 
yarious perſons and diſpoſitions. What perſons 
they were, or how many obſervations I made, I 
ſhall not at preſent declare, for though I hold ſe- 
crecy to be, if not an abſolute vice, at leaſt a cow- 
ard virtue, yet to inundate the public with un- 
wiſhed for and unneceſſary communication, is 

ſurely impolitic and abſurd. | 
| The 
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The converſation ſoon became political, and 
the company was nearly divided in opinion. The 
war was condemned by ſome of them, as draining 
the nation of its men and money, and commended 
by others. for the very ſame reaſons ; it being con- 
tended by the latter that war was highly uſeful; to 
take off ſuperfluous mouths, and a country at peace 
and in proſperity always grew indolent and vicious ! 
Heavens! thought I, here's an admirable field for 
controverſy ; for ſophiſtry and error may find, I 
perceive, ſufficient advocates and ſupporters, even 
in a ſtage coach! We alighted at an inn at Dart- 
ford, the name, of which I do not remember, or 
if I did, would be of little conſequence; ir 
might be the King's Head, the Blue Boar, 'or the 
George Inn, or ſome ſuch nonſenſical fign ; when, 
after having procured a little refreſhment, and; 
by requeſt of the coachman, toiled up a hill, to 
relieve the horſes, we were overtaken by the coach, 
and, with the acceſſion of another gentleman, 
whom, from the direction on a parcel] which he 
carried in his hand, I diſcovered to be Lieut. Col. 
B. we again proceeded on our journey. A young 
man who had been a ſtrenuous advocate for the 
war alighted at the corner of a road leading to 
Graveſend, after having informed us that he was 
juſt going on board a veſſel for foreign ſervice. 
He appeared a ſenſible young man. Perhaps it was 

| - fortu- 
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fortunate for him that he entertained the ſentiments 
he had profefled ; yet I could not but ſigh at the 
| melancholy proſpect he had before him, and re- 
fle& on the many dangers he was about to encoun- 
ter. I am convinced I am a fool, and perhaps 
need not declare it; but ſo it is; I am always in- 
tereſting myſelf about other people's affairs, re- 
gardleſs of my own, and exciting contempt and 
hatred where I expect to find commiſeration and 


regard. 


As we approached the city of Rocheſter, the 
coachman or the horſes quickened their pace, and 
drove, or rather carried us with uncommon rapid- 
ity. The ladies were ſomewhat uneaſy, and evinced 
ſymptoms of fear. I am not inſenſible of danger, 
but never having been overturned, and curioſity 
being an active principle in the human mind, I 
have ſometimes ventured to expreſs a deſire of 
experiencing this and other novelties, for which 
the paſſengers have ſeldom thanked me. 


About three o'clock, P. M. I arrived at Ro- 
cheſter, and alighting from the coach, with my 
bundle under my arm, took up my abode at the 
Bull Inn. As the firſt and moſt ſerious concern 
of an Engliſhman is generally to enquire what he 
can have to eat, I naturally took this wiſe and moſt 
| neceſ- 
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neceſſary precaution. While dinner was prepar- 
ing I was ſhewn into a handſome parlour, which 
looked into the ſtreet, where I amuſed myſelf with 
ſurveying the different objects which preſented 
themſelves. As no little incident or circumſtance 
which in the ſmalleſt degree tends to develope the 
political ſentiments of the perſons or places where 
I viſited can be juſtly conſidered as foreign to the 
purpoſe for which this Tour is written, I ſhall 
make no apology to my intelligent readers for ſome- 
times troubling them with many little narratives 
of this deſcription. Accidentally caſting my eyes 
on the parlour mantle piece, I faw the following 
curious words, written in a fair and legible hand, 
6 Britons, ſtrike home, and fave your liberties and 
your country: An enemy to all tyrants.” And 
underneath, in a different hand, An enemy to 
« all ſcoundrels.”” Whether the two ſignatures 
| were made by perſons poſſeſſing ſimilar or different 
principles, I know not; but I believe that in all 
ages and in every country the word tyrant has been 
_ uniformly conſidered as nee with that of 
ſcoundrel. 


It being a very rainy day, ſo ſoon as I had 
dined ' I diſpatched a note and a letter of re- 
commendation to the citizen to whom it was di- 
reed, when in about half an hour five of the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants who were members of the Rocheſter 
ſociety waited on me, with whom I entered into 
converſation, and from whom TI learned that the 
Mayor was a good patriot, and had diſtinguiſhed | 
himſelf by a ſpirited oppoſition to the two late 
Convention Bills; that the Recorder, John Long- 

ley, Eſq. had written a very ſenſible pamphlet in 
favour of parliamentary reform, and that the inha- 
bitants in general were attached both to the Whig 
intereſt and to the London Correſponding Society. 
They informed me that the Society at Rocheſter 
conſiſted of nine or ten diviſions; but ſince the 
late acts had been rather diminiſhed and diſorgan- 
ized, from the timid apprehenſions of ſome and the 
uncertainty of others of its members. They added, 
however, that their zeal in the cauſe of parlia- 
mentary reform was unabated, and that although 
the bills had ſomewhat leſſened their activity, and 
diminiſhed their ſtrength, they wanted only ſome 
neceſſary advice and a few additional regulations to 
re-eſtabliſh them in all their former ſecurity. 


They added, alſo, an obſervation at which I could 
not forbear ſmiling, but which I afterwards found to 
be true, that they were little ſolicitous about the 
number of members who might attend, or apprehen- 
ſive of the interference of a magiſtrate, for that Ro- 
cheſter was quite a lawleſs place! After receiving a 

conſi- 
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conſiderable number of viſitors, to the no ſmall 
aſtoniſhment of the landlord and waiters, who, from 
my being an entire ſtranger, could not divine who I 
was, or what could poſlibly be the purport of ſuch 
numerous and frequent attendance; I was intro- 
_ duced to a ſelect party of friends, at the Falſtaff 
Tavern, which had been purpoſely convened to 
receive me. I converſed with them for ſome time, 
and it was reſolved that a meeting of the ſociety 
ſhould be called on Tueſday evening. I then left 
them, and returned to the inn, where having ſup- 
ped, I was about to retire to reſt, when an incident 
took place which as it has ſince occupied a conſi- 
derable portion of my attention, and may perhaps 
afford ſome little amuſement to the reader, I will 
endeavour ſo far as memory will permit to particu- 
larize. | | 
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ABOUT eleven o'clock two ſtrangers, having en- 
quired for me by name, entered the room where I 
was fitting, when one of them, after having for a 
moment ſurveyed me, apologized for his intruſion, 
at the ſame time declaring that I was not the perſon 
he wanted. I rephed that my name-was Jones, 
but he perſiſted in his opinion, and they- both im- 
mediately quitted the room. As they went out they 
happened to meet the waiter, and I accidentally 
overheard them ſay that they wanted to ſee a per- 
ſon who was generally known by the name of 
Citizen Jones, and who was a member of the 
London Correſponding Society. After ſome words 
had paſſed between the waiter and them which TI 
did not hear, they again entered the room, and 
without any ceremony came and ſeated themſelves 
cloſe by me, one of them at my left hand, and the 
other nearly oppoſite. J own the peculiarity of 
their manner ſomewhat ſurprized and diſconcerted 
me, and I waited with no ſmall anxiety for the re- 
ſult of this ſtrange introduction. They were per- 
ſons with whom I was entirely unacquainted, and I 

do 
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do not believe that I ever before had ſeen them. 
After a few moments pauſe, the perſon who fat op- 
poſite to me, fixing his eyes upon me with an in- 
quiſitive and ſomewhat of a menacing air, I broke 
ſilence. Have you proved ſucceſsful in your ſearch, 
&© Sir?” No, Sir.” — Are you acquainted with 
Citizen Jones, Sir?“ I am intimately ac- 
«« quainted with him, and he knows me.” I ſurvey- 
ed him in my turn, and for a few moments we were 
both filent. At length, addreſſing himſelf to me, 
* Pray, Sir, do you know one Citizen Young ?”” I 
ce remember,” replied I, * a perfon of that name, a 
cc member of a medical ſociety to which I have the 
ee honour to belong.“ © No, Sir, it was not to the 
r medical ſociety, but to the London Correſponding 
© Society he belonged ; do you recolle& ſuch a 
& perſon?” — His queſtion was ſudden, it was 
abrupt; I tried to remember, and calmly anſwered, 
It is poſſible Sir, I may have known him, although 
cc I cannot at this particular moment recal him to 
et my recollection.“ * is more than paſſible,” he 
fiercely replied, *and you will find fo.” This laſt 
obſervation, delivered in ſo rude and peremptory a 
manner, again excited my particular attention, and 
after a few minutes conſideration, I replied, * I 
think I do recolle& a perſon of that name, and I 
e believe he was a member of the Executive Com- 
te mitte at the time I belonged to it.” He was 
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&« a clever man; he uſed to correct Citizen Jones's 
* ſpeeches for him.” Indeed! this is the firſt 
time I ever heard ſo.” —**O yes! Jones is no 
* ſcholar.” I believe not,” anſwered I, ſmiling, 
< but from what I know of him, he ſeldom wrote 
c any of his ſpeeches previous to delivery, and 
& what few he did were entirely his own; but per- 
* haps you mean a different perſon.” —© There is 
but one Citizen Jones.“ Pardon me,” 1 replied, 

ö] have the pleaſure of being acquainted with three 
* (my brothers), and they are all members of the 
* London Correſponding Society. I mean that 
« Citizen Jones who belongs to the London Correſ- 
Ky ponding Society, and who is connected with Thel- 
« wall.“ If by connection you mean a rigid ad- 
© herence to the principles which he profeſſes, I 
'* believe your obſervation true, but that ex- 
* cepted, and a frequent attendance on his political 
lectures, I know of no particular intimacy exiſt- 
* ing between them. You are miſtaken; I po- 
e fitively, aſſure you they are both connected toge- 
* ther.” I ſmiled; it was to no purpoſe for me to 
contend with one ſo abſolute, unleſs I could firſt 
have convinced him of my perſonal identity. And 
< pray, Sir,” interrupted I, © where did you firſt 
** become acquainted with Citizen Jones?” At the 
* Guy's Head, in Warwick-L ane; he invited me 
EL. todine with him at his own houſe.” And where is 
19 that 18 
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cc that?” © In St. Helen's ; he is an apothecary-” 
ce ] have often been in St. Helen's, Sir, and I think 
<< there is no apothecary of that name reſides 
c“ thereabouts.'”” Oh yes there is, he keeps a 
« ſhop there, but not in his own name.” 


I ftared at his uncommon impudence, and at this 
ſtrange perverſion and mixture of truth and falſ- 
hood, and I began, for a moment, like the old 
woman in the ſong, to doubt whether or no I were 
really nfyſelf ! Although I had entertained ſtrong 
ſuſpicions that theſe perſons knew me, and merely 
tried this mode of fifting me, in the hope of di- 
verting me from my circumſpection, and provoking 
me to anger, yet I conceived it poſſible that I 
might be miſtaken, and that they might really have 
taken another perſon for me. My ſuſpicions, how- 
ever, wereſoon confirmed, and my doubts removed; 
for changing the mode of attack, he began with 
launching out into the moſt ſcurrilous invectives 
againſt the LondonCorreſponding Societies and my- 
ſelf, declaring we ought all of us to be hanged ; and 
obſerving to me, that Citizen Jones was ſent down 
to Rocheſter for the purpoſe of ſtirring up ſedition; 
but he would find himſelf miſtaken, for that the 
inhabitants of Rocheſter were good loyal ſubjects, 
and firmly attached to the king and conſtitution, He 
then concluded with aſking me what we meant by 
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e a clever man; he uſed to correct Citizen Jones's 
ſpeeches for him.“ © Indeed! this is the firſt 
time I ever heard ſo.” “ O yes! Jones is no 
* ſcholar.” * 1 believe not,” anſwered I, ſmiling, 
< but from what I know of him, he ſeldom wrote 
any of his ſpeeches previous to delivery, and 
„hat few he did were entirely his own; but per- 
< haps you mean a different perſon.” —* There is 
s but one Citizen Jones.” Pardon me, 1 replied, 
<< have the pleaſure of being acquainted with three 
(my brothers), and they are all members of the 
London Correſponding Society. I mean that 
« Citizen Jones who belongs to the London Correſ- 
0 ponding Society, and who is connected with Thel- 
« wall.” —“ If by connection you mean a rigid ad- 
cc herence to the principles which he profeſſes, I 
0 believe your obſervation true, but that ex- 
1 cepted, and a frequent attendance on his political 
& lectures, I know of no particular intimacy exiſt- 
* ing between them. You are miſtaken; I po- 
e ſitively aſſure you they are both connected toge- 
* ther.” I ſmiled; it was to no purpoſe for me to 
contend with one ſo abſolute, unleſs I could firſt 
have convinced him of my perſonal identity. And 
<« pray, Sir,” interrupted I, where did you firſt 
become acquainted with Citizen Jones?” At the 
* Guy's Head, in Warwick-Lane ; he invited me 
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tc that?” * In St. Helen's ; he is an apothecary-” 
<« have often been in St. Helen's, Sir, and I think 
<< there is no apothecary of that name reſides 
ce thereabouts.'”” Oh yes there is, he keeps a 
« ſhop there, but not in his own name.” 


I ſtared at his uncommon impudence, and at this 
ſtrange perverſion and mixture of truth and falſ- 
hood, and I began, for a moment, like the old 
woman in the ſong, to doubt whether or no I were 
really myſelf! Although I had entertained ſtrong 
ſuſpicions that theſe perſons knew me, and merely 
tried this mode of ſifting me, in the hope of di- 
verting me from my circumſpection, and provoking 
me to anger, yet I conceived it poſſible that I 
might be miſtaken, and that they might really have 
taken another perſon for me. My ſuſpicions, how- 
ever, were ſoon confirmed, and my doubts removed; 
for changing the mode of attack, he began with 
launching out into the moſt ſcurrilous invectives 
againſt the LondonCorreſponding Societies and my- 
ſelf, declaring we ought all of us to be hanged ; and 
obſerving to me, that Citizen Jones was ſent down 
to Rocheſter for the purpoſe of ſtirring up ſedition; 
but he would find himſelf miſtaken, for that the 
inhabitants of Rocheſter were good loyal ſubjects, 
and firmly attached to the king and conſtitution, He 
then concluded with aſking me what we meant by 
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univerſal ſuffrage, and annual parliaments ? I felt 
my indignation riſe, I therefore exerted my utmoſt 
to reſtrain my feelings, and contented myſelf with 
coolly replying, * That from his abrupt and extra- 
ordinary behaviour it was evident he came to in- 
ſult me, but I did not think that the beſt or moſt 
* likely mode to gain intelligence or acquire in- 
&« formation; that the London Correſponding Socie- 
ty was well ſatisfied of the legality of its proceed- 
< jngs, and of the character and conduct of the 
„ perſon whom they had deputed, and that any 
* other anſwer to inquiſitive cariofity or imperti- 
t nent intruſion, would be both ill timed and im- 


«ce proper.“ 


Finding he could not provoke me to rudeneſs 
or intemperance, and probably conceiving from 
my unpowdered head, and the ſuit of * fables” 
which I wore, that although of ſome religion, I was 
not of the church perſuaſion, he indulged himſelf in 
a torrent of abuſe againſt the whole body of the 
Diſſenters, obſerving that they crept into every 
place and fituation under government only to find 
fault with it, that they were guilty of every enormity, 
and that if ke had his will, he would foon make an 
end of them. Thank God,” exclaimed he, I 
am a Churchman, and a Chriſtian !”” I thought 
{$8 15 e I, „from your eur and modera- 
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« tion. Whether the laſt ſarcaſtic obſervation: 
produced any ſenſible effect I know not, but he 
eyed me with an earneſtneſs bordering upon fury, 
and continuing to drink liberally from a bowl which 
was often repleniſhed, it ſeemed as though he were 
drinking purpoſely to enable him the better to 
ſcold, or perhaps, if neceſſary, to fight me. 


- Turning round to the other perſon who fat cloſe 
to my left elbow, and who had hitherto: remained 
ſilent, I aſked if he were an inhabitant of Rocheſ- 
ter. The champion of the church and ſtate imme- 
diately broke filence with a furious ejaculation, 
No, Sir, I am not an inhabitant of Rocheſter; I 
am come from London on a vifit to my friend; but I 
ſcorn the baſe character of an informer ! This ſud- 
den and extraordinary anſwer to a queſtion which 
neither aſked nor implied ſuch an interpretation, at 
once ſatisfied and convinced me, and without wiſh- 
ing to be uncharitable or ſuſpicious, will ſufficiently 
ſerve, I think, to unriddle the whole enigma to 
every intelligent reader. Alone, 1n a retired part 
of the inn, and with two ſtrangers, whoſe characters 
and views at leaſt were equivocal, I did not con- 
ceive myſelf perfectly ſafe from malice or miſinter- 
pretation. I therefore rang the bell, and the ſer- 
vant entering with a candle, I roſe to depart. One 
of chem immediately approached, as if to detain me, 
| requeſting 
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requeſting me to ſtay a little longer. I turned 
round to them with a look expreffive of as much 
contempt as I could ſummon to my countenance, 
and calmly obſerved, that as I had experienced 
ſufficient abuſe for that night, I would take ano- 
ther opportunity to hear the remainder. 


I hes retired to bed, where I indulged myſelf 
in profound reflections on this new and curious ad- 
venture, and on the policy and propriety of em- 
ploying a band of ſpies and informers. 


CHAP. III. 
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| Tu more I meditated on what had happened 
the preceding evening, the more was I perplexed 
to divine the real cauſe. The mode of attack 
which had been employed, and the queſtions which 
were aſked, would at another time have appeared 
of trivial import, but at this particular juncture, 
when I recollected that I had been ſcarcely eight 
hours in the town, and had come not in an indi- 
vidual but in an official capacity; that Adminiſtra- 
tion had been perpetually on the watch to harraſs 
and diſturb the proceedings of the Friends of Re- 
form, and had ſcrupled not to practiſe the moſt baſe 
and diſhonourable means: that this being a new, 
muſt, therefore, be to them a very alarming pro- 
ject; and that they would leave nothing untried to 
render my miſſion abortive, I thought it a circum- 
ſtance not undeſerving of my ſerious attention. 1 
remembered alſo, that it had happened, and might, 
therefore, happen again, that ſpies being employed, 
might be induced to become perjurers; and that 
if ſuddenly apprehended and charged with utter- 
ing any particular ſentiments, I bad not a ſingle 
T7 Le: evidence 
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evidence to counteract their malice, or confirm 
my own innocence. And although 1 was well 
aſſured that the introductory letter which I was 
charged to deliver to the Societies of Rocheſ- 
ter, &c. contained nothing improper or illegal, 
yet, being myſelf ignorant of its contents, I could 
not, under ſuch a circumſtance, plead guiltleſs, or 


be proof againſt a ſucceſsful forgery. 


I was occupied the next morning at breakfaſt 
with theſe and other reflections, when two citizens 
waited on me; and having briefly related to them 
the recent circumſtance, and offered my opinion, 
we agreed that it would be proper for me to wait 
on Mr. Thompſon, the Mayor, with the real pur- 
port of my viſit, to guard againſt calumny and 
miſrepreſentation. It was determined alſo that the 
Delegates ſhould be immediately ſummoned, to 
receive my letter, and examine my inſtructions. 
A worthy citizen then offered to accommodate me 
with convenient apartments at his houſe ; with 
which propoſal I the more readily complied, as 1 
conſidered I could the more effectually accompliſh 
the purpole for which I came, and be ſecure from 
the unwelcome intruſions of impertinent curioſity. 
Having appointed to meet him and another citizen 
at Chatham, I went to the Mayor's, but he was 
not at home. I then immediately proceeded to 


Cha- 
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Chatham; when the landlord and another perſon 
introduced themſelves as citizens, and the former 
obſerved to me, with a ſignificant look, that there 
were many friends of liberty in the town, but they 
were rather timid in declaring themſelves He 
ſeemed to be a ſhrewd, ſenfible man, and to have 
made ſome uſeful obſervations. His parlour was 
well ſtored with political caricatures; by which 1 
beg to be underſtood as not thereby meaning King, 
Lords, or Sir Jeffery Dunſtan, alchough ] believe 
there was a Royal Aſſault, and the Barber's Re- 
venge upon Chancellor Pitt. Upon his mantle 
piece was written, in large and legible characters, 
* National debt 751. a minute, ſleeping or waking.” 


Returning from the above mentioned place, an 
intelligent young man who accompanied me amuſed 
me with many curious remarks, and among other 
particulars, pointing to ſome Ruſſian ſailors, who 
were juſt paſſing, he obſerved to me that it was 
the opinion of many well-informed perſons that 
ſending the veſſels of that nation to be repaired in 
our dock- yards was only a political manceuvre of 
the Empreſs to gain time and opportunity to in- 
ſpect them, and to extract information. In 
this opinion they were the more confirmed 
by the conduct of the Ruſſian officers, who ap- 
peared to be men of conſiderable penetration and 

| | D 2 | diſcern- 
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ment. Upon their firſt arrival in Chatham they 
had endeavoured by every paſſible method to in- 
gratiate themſelves with the inhabitants, and by 
their various obſervations, and the numerous en- 
quiries they made of the workmen in the different 
branches of ſhip- building, had evinced a ſtrong 
defire to become acquainted with every thing 
worthy of their notice. He related to me a cir- 
cumſtance which I could have hoped had not been 
true, but which I have ſince found to be well au- 
thenticated by the concurrent teſtimony of many 
of the inhabitants, and which excited a great de- 
gree of reſentment. The victualling office had 
ſent a conſiderable quantity of beef on board the 
Ruſſian veſſels, for the uſe of the ſailors, but ei- 
ther from its not being ſufficiently ſalted, or for 
ſome other trifling reaſon, they threw the whole 
into the river, whence it was picked up by the in- 
habitants in boats, and afterwards ſold in the town ! 
This, with ſome other particulars which he re- 
lated, ſuch as the children pointing at them in ri- 

dicule, whenever they paſſed in the ftreets, and 

calling out to them Roos, Roos / and their trou- 
bleſome behaviour in the various ſhops to which 
they had occaſion to reſort, afforded a ſtrong ap- 
prehenſion that ſome ſerious diſturbance would 
take place between the inhabitants and themſelves 
before they quitted the town. 


I re= 
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I returned to take a ſurvey of the apartments 

intended for my reception, which I found perfectly 
convenient. A freſh- coloured and pleaſing young 

woman, the wife of the citizen at whole houſe I was 
to be accommodated, made her appearance, and 
ſaid ſhe hoped I ſhould find every thing comfortable. 
It was not very fine,” ſhe obſerved with a ſigh, 
which I readily returned, . but you have a hearty 
c welcome; and I have a good, wholeſome bed, 
© thank God!” It's. well you're allowed that,” 
thought I : it would perhaps be high treaſon ro ſay 
you deſerve more; though induſtry and good-na- 
e ture like yours ſurely deſerve to be better reward- 
< eg.” Iaccepted the apartments with more heartfelt 
ſatisfaction than I could have experienced had it 
been in a palace. It was in a white houſe, of aGothic 
appearance, which formerly belonged to a country 
gentleman, but after his death, had, to ſuit the 
convenience of it's landlord, been ſeparated, and 
now formed two diſtinct habitations. The ſituation 
to me was whimſical, and rather ominous; it was 
in Love-lane The parlour intended for my ſtudy 
or amuſement' faced the large manſion of an old, 

ſuperaanuated widow lady, well known by the 
name of the widow Gordon. 


kn the evening a Committee of Delegates, con- 
ſifting of ſeven citizens, waited on me, and read my 
letter of introduction and the inſtructions with which 

] was 
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I was charged. Two of them went and ſummoned 
a meeting to be immediately held at Chatham. 
About eight e' clock I adjourned to the above 
place, when I was introduced to a numerous meet- 
ing of the Society. It would not be eaſy, nor would 
it perhaps be proper to convey an idea of the effect 
which this vifit had upon the members. Their 
curioſity was viſibly marked upon their counte- 
nances. Upon my entrance they all roſe with one 
accord, and the Deputy of the London Correſ- 
ponding Society was uſhered to the right hand of 
the Preſident, amidſt the unbounded plaudits of 
the whole aſſembly. I mention this circumſtance, 
not as it gives me any peculiar pleaſure, or affords 
me any perſonal gratification; but becauſe I am 
anxious that the Friends of Liberty here may know 
in what high eſtimation they are held in the country, 
and confirm, by their manly and dignified conduQ, 
that partiality and eſteem which they have hitherto 
ſo powerfully excited! Having delivered my letter 
and inſtructions to the Chairman, who read them to 
the aſſembly, I roſe, and addreſſed the meeting in 
| a ſpeech of about an hour or more in length, where- 
in I explained the object of our views and princi- 
ples, and pointed out ſome neceſſary regulations. 
I then retired to the apartments which I had en- 
gaged in the morning, and having taken a ſlight 
ſupper, retired to bed, harraſſed and worn out with 

the men of the day. 


CH AP. IV. 


BEIN G now in poſſeſſion of a quiet and retired 
habitation, and having ſome little leiſure time, I 
amuſed myſelf the next morning with examining 
the different objects which ſeemed moſt to ſolicit 
or deſerve my attention: and although the imme- 
diate purport. of this haſty Sketch is rather of a 
political nature, and I am not well adapted for 
deſcriptive accounts, yet I truſt that an occaſional 
remark, or a little attempt of that kind, will be 
conſidered neither improper. nor . unwelcome. 
Rocheſter, although called a city, is yet far from 
deſerving that denomination, either from it's fize 
or it's reſpectability. It forms but one continued 
ſtreet, which is neither paved nor lighted, and the 
inhabitants do not appear to abound in exceſſive 
opulence. Chatham, to which it immediately 
joins, and of which it ſeems but a part, is of the 
two the worſt, being extremely dirty, and much 
occupied by ſoldiers. The houſes, many of them 
wear a Gothic appearance, though a few are hand- 
ſomely built in the modern ſtile. There is one 

particular 
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particular houſe in Rocheſter, which is ſtill ſubject 
to an ancient and curious reſtriction. The land- 
lord, I am informed, is obliged to afford a night's 
lodging and a groat in the morning to any travel- 
ler who may pleaſe to make the demand, and holds 
the houſe and his property only upon this extraor- 
dinary condition ! 


There is here a large Cathedral Church, and a 
Collegiate Chapel, where the ſervice is performed 
every day much in the ſame manner as in St. Paul's 
in London. The minor canons reſide in a handſome 
ſtreet near the church, which by many of the inha- 
bitants is honoured with the whimſical appellation 
of the black Barracks. One of the principal objects 
which attrafted my attention was the caſtle, which 
is on an eminence, commanding an extenfive view 
of the river Medway, and the oppoſite. ſhores of 
Kent. It is an old antiquated building, and its 
mouldering fragments and craggy points feem to 
threaten all who are raſn enough to paſs under its 
arches. The ravens have taken up their abodes in 
its ſolitary turrets, and by their inceſſant ſcreams 
contribute not a little to its lonely appearance. 
I paſſed through this cheerleſs abode, meditating 
upon the progreſfive viciſſitudes of human nature. 
o a de pane pf dif} | Rey mee is often a 


pleaſing 
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pleafing melancholy in viſiting the motiuments of 
the dead, and in tracing the venerable ruins of 
antiquity, The mind dwells with peculiar ear- 
neſtneſs on paſt tranſactions, and recals to her re- 
collection the glorious deeds of ancient heroes, and 
the records of former ages. We remember, alſo, 
with a figh, that poſterity will in like manner be 
buſily employed in explaining to the enquiring 
obſerver the veſtiges and tranſactions of the preſent 
generation. Cities, towns, and villages will inſen- 
ſibly mingle with the duſt, and a broken pillar or 
a ſculptured architrave be all that remains to diſ- 
tinguiſh a once mighty and flouriſhing empire! 


The morning was pleaſant, and the diſtant ſound 
of the drum gave notice that the military were 
about to perform their evolutions on the parade. 
Thither Iwent, and for a while was buſily employed 
in obſerving their various manœuvres. As I atten- 
tively ſurveyed them I perceived, or fancied I per- 
_ ceived, a ſullen diſcontent marked on each counte- 
nance, and a ſomething like a defire of revenge 
manifeſted in the whole of their deportment. The 
frequent blows with the cane, and the auſtere ill 
humour which their general officer exerciſed upon 
them, could by no means tend to diminiſh the one 
or allay the other. It is ſurely a melancholy con- 
fideration, that men who expoſe themſelves to fo 

- many 
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many difficulties and dangers abroad ſhould be ſo 
hardly treated at home, and that to underſtand the 
duties of a ſoldier it ſhould be neceſſary to endure 
the treatment of a flave! When the order to 
charge and preſent bayonets was given, I ſtood 
exactly oppoſite to them, and could not but confeſs 
within myſelf that they preſented a moſt formidable 
appearance; yet I was ſolely employed in conſi- 
dering in what beſt manner ſuch an exertion migbt 
be met with equal reſiſtance and ſuperior ſuccels. 
I think it would be highly uſeful were we more 
frequently to accuſtom ourſelves to the ſight of 
military men and martial manceuvres. It would 
tend to leſſen, if not entirely to eradicate, that 
ridiculous terror which is generally exhibited by 
an unarmed multitude upon the firſt appearance 
of a military force, and confirm the diſpoſition in a 
ſettled habit of courage and independence. 


I viſited the circulating library, which I found 
very convenient, as the London papers arrive there 
every day. by three o'clock in the afternoon. Here 
ſuch of the inhabitants as chovſe to ſubſcribe 
aſſemble together in a little back parlour, to con- 
verſe and read the news. The perſon who keeps 
the library is an intelligent and worthy young man. 
1 forbear to mention his name, becauſe he is a frie 
of reform; and it is ſomewhat ſtrange, yet no leſs 
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true, that in theſe degenerate days to be a friend 
of reform is to ſubje& oneſelf to perſecution and 
unmerited abuſe! In one of my viſits to this 
place I chanced to meet with a perſon very loqua- 
cious and noiſy, yet not deſtitute of ſenſe, who 
was endeavouring to entertain the company with 
ſeveral particulars which I ſuppoſe he thought were 
entertaining: to me they were trivial and unim- 
portant. I was looking over a catalogue, and did 
not ſuppoſe myſelf known. 1 obſerved, however, 
that when J ſpoke, which was merely to aſk for 
ſome book, that there was a general ſilence. This 
remark, which here ſeems of no impoft, will here- 
after be ſufficiently explained: in the mean time, 
let it at prefent ſuffice to notice, that although I 
had hitherto ſtudiouſly avoided giving offence; or 
obtruding my remarks upon any perſon, I have 
ſince found I did not after my departure eſcape | 
enthey cenſure or animadverſion. 


In ah vans of this 50 being Tueſday, the 
gth, I was introduced to a general meeting of the 
Friends of Parliamentary Reform, at the Fal/taf 
Tavern, Mr. R, a medical gentleman from 
Gillingham, being in the chair. It was very nu- 
merouſly attended; and one perſon venturing to 
aſk if there were not more than the number al- 
lowed by the late aQs, was angrily defired by 
| | E 2 | another 
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another to leave the room, and contribute by his 
abſence to the diminution! No apprehenſion, 
however, being entertained reſpecting the legality 
of the aſſembly, I roſe and addreſſed them for 
about an hour or ſomewhat more, wherein I en- 
deavoured to give a conciſe hiſtory of the origin 
and progreſs of the London Correſponding Society, 
and recounted the various perſecutions they had 
undergone. When I came to the account of Mrs. 
Hardy's death, and related the circumſtances at- 
tending her funeral, the effect it had upon my au- 
ditory was viſible. The landlady, who chanced 
to be in the room, wept aloud, and the whole 
aſſembly ſat mute and motionleſs with pity and 
ſurprize. As I retraced the melancholy tranſac- 
tion, I own. it excited in my mind the moſt exqui- 
fite emotions, and if I /poke' as I felt, I do not 
wonder at the ſympathy it raiſed in the generous 
boſoms of others. I quitted the ſociety amidſt 
numerous and unaffeQed demonſtrations of civility 
and reſpect, and returned to my apartments with 
the pleaſing hope and conſolation that another day 
had been ſpent in, improving elf and Om 
ms my e creatures. . 


CHAP. v. 


Wu I went the next morning to the library, 
Mr, —— requeſted to ſpeak a few words with me; 
and taking me to a private parlour above ſtairs, 
addreſſed me nearly as follows You muſt be 
“ ſenſible, Mr. Jones, that your coming here, is 
publicly known, and is become the general topic 
« of converſation. Did you obſerve. a perſou 
< here laſt night who was very loud and talkative?” 
I anſwered in the affirmative, adding, that I re- 
gretted the levity of his manner, as he ſeemed a 

ſenſible man, ( Do you know him: t No, Sir,” 
He ſays you are acquainted with bim, and that 
* he knows you; but he ſuppoſes you will be ſhy 
« in converſing in his preſence.” I ſmiled at the 
ſuppoſition, and added, that I did not recolle& 
ever having before ſeen him.“ It may be fo,” 
he replied, “ but he is in the military ſervice, and 
** he ſays he ſaw you in St. George's Fields. He 
te profeſſes to know the object of your coming; and, 
as he is at preſent concerned inthe management of 
be the Rocheſter Poſt Office, has written, according 
cc *to 
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* to his own: account, to London (I ſuppoſed to 
the Secretary of State} * to know whether he may 
„ be authorized 7o open or intercept all letters to or 
« from you. He laſt night gravely aſked the Mayor, 
at whoſe houſe we ſpent the evening, whether he 
% would exert his utmoſt to ſuppreſs theſe ſeditious 
« Focieties, and, if nt ſhould find it neceſſary to 
«call out the military, aſſiſt him with the civil 
« power. I ama ſtranger to you, Mr. Jones, and 
* although ſriendly to the cauſe of Parliamentary 
* Reform, my circumſtances and fituation will not 
allow me openly to avow myſelf: J could not, 
© however, avoid giving you this information, that 
you __ be ___ FREE guard.” 


1 thanked him for his obliging civility, and ob- 
ſerved, that there was nothing in the obje& of my 
viſit. which ſhould render me defirous of conceal- 
ment; that the London Correſponding Society did 
not conceive that deputing me to vifit the Society 
at Rocheſter was either illegal or improper; and 
it could ſcarcely be expected that a Society which 
had in the purſuit of its objet encountered fo 
many difficulties and dangers, and for ſome years 
ſucceſsfully reſiſted the whole united influence of 
a wicked Adminiſtration, would be deterred or 
intim dated by the inſignificant efforts of a ſolitary 


1 1 added, that hg filence which. I had 
83 * hitherto 
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hitherto maintained, and which had been conſider- 
ed as fo objedtionable, did not ariſe from any 
deſire of affecting a ſullen or myſterious conduct, 
but from an unwillingneſs to ohtrude my ſenti- 
ments upon perſons to whom I was an entire 
ſtranger, and that, on the contrary, I ſhould be 
happy in an opportunity of making known my 
views and conduct to any one who might think 
proper to requeſt an explanation. 


I then roſe to take my leave, after returning my 
acknovledgments for this friendly communication, 
and departed, muſing on the ne and curious ad- 
ventures which were likely to befal me in my fu- 
ture peregrinations, and meditating on the ſtrange 
and crooked poliey which, under a pretence of 
ſupporting morality and law, can ſanction breach 
of public confidence, and invaſion of private pro- 


perty. 


As I did not intend, when I began this haſty 
Sketch, to give a regular journal of every day's 
proceedings, and my memory will not permit me 
to recapitulate every minute tranſattion, 1 ſhall 
content. myſelf with obſerving, that ori the Wed- 
neſday evening I again met a diviſion of the So- 
ciety, when I propoſed ſeveral regulations, and 
on Friday went to a general meeting, which was 

held 
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held at Brompton, a ſmall village near the Chatham 
Barracks, which was numerouſly attended, eſpe- 
cially by the millers and farmers of the adjacent 
parts, many of whom were members, and others 
well-wiſhers of the Society. At the concluſion 
of the buſineſs, many perſons entered themſelves 
members, and the whole aſſembly diſperſed as uſual 
with 2885 rg Iv _ decorum. 


On the next evening, bali W a party of 
citizens invited me to ſup with them at the Falſtaff 
Tavern: I readily complied, and ſpent a moſt 

agreeable evening, in the utmoſt conviviality and 
friendſhip. I here met with a moſt intelligent 

perſon, a farmer, from Gillingham, who entertained 
me as well by his agreeable raillery as by his judi- 
cious obſervations. He was poſſeſſed of a conſi- 
derable property, which I underſtand he acquired 
by his own induſtry. He was a ſtrong Democrat, 
and, I doubt, ſomething more than a Reformer. 
This, however, may have ariſen from an unhappy 
idea which at this time is prevalent in the minds 
"of many, that the evil is at its height, and that it 
is nom too late for Reform. I think not: it can 
never furely be too late to interpoſe between vice 
and virtue, and promote the general happineſs of 
mankind. It is true, I may be miſtaken; but 
until I can be better convinced, Fmuſt claim the 
bier : pri- 
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privilege of perſiſting in my own opinion. After 


ſome humorous ſongs, partly of a convivial, but 


chiefly of a political nature, the afſembly broke up 
in the utmoſt harmony, and before twelve o'clock, 
every one, I believe, had quietly retired to his 
peaceful habitation. 


Although I do not profeſs to be a Chriſtian, 1 


have ever been fond of attending churches, and 


viſiting church- yards. Accordingly the next day, 
being Sunday, I roſe early, and took a walk to the 
pariſh church, where having amuſed myſelf with 
reading the inſcriptions on thoſe mortuary regiſters 
the tomb-ſtones, I afterwards inſpected the outſide 
of the cathederal church. The reader, accord- 
ing to his particular opinion or perſuaſion, may be 
inclined to ſmile or frown at my ſaying the out/ide, 
but I ſhould explain by obſerving, that this was 
before the door of the church was opened, and 
that I was religiouſly employed 1n examining it's 
architecture, which was truly Gothic, and tolerably 
well calculated for duration, When it was time; 
I entered the church, which bore a ſtriking reſem- 


blance to the inſide of Weſtminſter Abbey, the 


roof being very lofty, and fretted with irregular 
excavations. - At the farther end is the place where 
divine ſervice is performed, which, when I entered, 


1 was agrecably ſtruck with the pleaſing appearance 
2 that 
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that the ſoldiers made, who were all ranged at the 

farther diſtance of the aiſle, and who ſeemed to 
pay particular attention to the miniſter. I ſtood 
for a while, uncertain whether I might be allowed 
to ſtep into one of the vacant places, till fatigued 
with continuing in one poſture, I advanced and 
ſeated myſelf in a pew in one corner of the chapel. 
I ſoon perceived I had committed an enormous 
offence, from the ſignificant looks and geſtures of 
ſome part of the congregation, It 1s certainly 
very ſtrange and inconſiſtent, that the Chriſtian 
Religion, which was founded on perfect equality, 
and teaches an actual community, ſhould counte- 
nance excluſive privileges and particular ſituations! 
The Diſſenters, although aware of the many im- 
proprieties of the church eſtabliſhment, practiſe 
the ſame abſurdity, and the green pews and gal- 
leries at a Methodiſt meeting are reſerved for the 
brethren ele& with as much ceremonious for- 
mality as the boxes of a theatre, or the crimſon ſeats 
at a Chapel Royal 


The loſtineſs of che place, and the low tone of 
the right reverend preacher, prevented me from 
hearing ſcarce any of his ſermon, and the only 
things, therefore, which ſeemed to deſerve my 
attention were the organ and the band of cho- 
riſters, who chaunted the ſervice in a very pleaſing 

manner. 
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manner. They were all young lads, and it is 
curious to obſerve the effect which cuſtom has 
upon the human mind, for during the time they 
were reciting the molt ſerious compoſitions they 
were ſo little aware of their importance as to be 
continually nodding or {miling at each other. But 
children are not the only perſons who utter and 
practiſe things by mere rote. Perſons of riper 


years can frequently give no better reaſon for what 


they do than that they were taught ſo 


In the afternoon I was agreeably ſurprized with 
a viſit from a worthy Citizen, a member of the 
London Correſponding Society, who, having been 
to a friend at Graveſend, had walked over to Ro- 
cheſter purpoſely to ſee me. I learned from him, 
that the delegate which had been ſent to Portimouth 
had already experienced the good natured effects of 
miniſterial vigilance, and that a defamatory para- 
graph, announcing his preſence, and giving a de- 
ſcription of his perſon, had been inſerted in the 
paper of that place, previous even to his arrival ! 
It had not, however, the effect which was intended, 
for the inhabitants of the town were only the more 
ſolicitous to ſee and hear him! In conſequence, 
however, of the Society's not having obtained any 
intelligence from him ſince his firſt letter to them, 
they became ſomewhat uneaſy, and had, therefore, 
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deputed the Secretary of the Society to viſit him. 
He informed me, alſo, of ſome uſeful regulations 
which the Society had adopted ; that, in addition 
to the General Committee, they had appointed a 
Diſtrict Committee, and for the convenience of 
thoſe who reſided at a diſtance, had divided Lon- 
don into ten departments, in each of which any 
perſon deſirous of being a member, and living in 
the vicinity, muſt confine himſelf. The citizens 
of Graveſend, he ſaid, felt ſomewhat diſpleaſed 
and diſappointed that I had nor called upon them 
in my way to Rocheſter, and hoped that on my 
return they ſhould not be forgotten. He took 
leave of me in the evening, with a letter for the 
Society, which I entruſted to his care, promiſing 
to ſend ſome books and regulations, of which the 
Rochelter Society ſtood much in need. 


At night I again ain the Secretary of 
the Rocheſter Society to the Falſtaff, where we 
found a conſiderable number of Citizens, The 
evening was ſpent in agreeable and not altogether 
uninſtructive converſation. I am convinced that 
the principle of affociation is good, It certainly 
tends to diſpoſe men to habits of friendſhip 
and benevolence, and while by its extenſive chain 
of connection it expands their faculties, and en- 
larges their comprehenſions, it r to generous 

emulation 
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emulation an ample opportunity to diſplay the 
proud pre-eminence of talent and of virtue. It 
is perhaps not unworthy of remark, that at the 
public meetings of 'the London Correſponding 
Society ſeveral perſons were preſent who had tra- 
velled from Rocheſter, Chatham, Graveſend, and 
other parts of Kent, ſo predominant is the principle 
of curiosity, more eſpecially when urged by a 
laudable motive, and ſtimulated by the animating 
idea of liberty and independence! 
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SO rapidly did the principles of reform diffuſe 
themſelves in the breaſts of the ſurrounding 
country, and fo little did the late Convention Bills 
damp the ardour of the inhabitants of Kent, that 
new diviſions quickly ſprang up, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday I was requeſted to accompany 
ſome citizens to Gillingham, a ſmall village about 
two miles diſtant from Chatham, to aſſiſt in forming 
one under the auſpices of the medical gentleman 
who reſided there, and of whom I have already 
ſpoken. I gladly conſented to the propoſal, and 
about ſeven o'clock in the evening fat out, accom- 
panied by the ſecretary and another citizen, We 
ſtopt a while to reſt ourſelves at Brompton, where 
a ſociety was jaſt going to meet, and after ſome 
little converſation, and with an acceſſion of com- 
pany, we again proceeded on our journey. It was 
a beautiful night. The moon ſhone with uncom- 
mon ſplendor : while the calm filence that reigned 
around us, and the mildneſs of the atmoſphere, 
together with the cheerful and rational converſation 

of 
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of the citizens who accompanied me, afforded me 
a peculiar pleaſure. They expatiated on the nu- 
merous barracks and fortifications which every 
where ſurrounded us, lamented their enormous 
expences, and ridiculed the idea of their being 
uſeful either to prevent an invaſion from without, 
or quell a general inſurrection within. I liſtened 
to their converſation with the more earneſt atten- 
tion, as I am almoſt aſhamed to confeſs, that I had 
hitherto entertained, in ſpite of myſelf, that abſurd, 
but, I believe, common prejudice, that at ſuch a 
diſtance from the metropolis, and from men of a 
particular deſcription, we could ſcarcely hope to 
find a conſiderable degree of penetration and diſ- 
cernment. I have, however, been miſtaken, and 
I am happy in an opportunity of publicly avowing 
it. Men of liberal minds and comprehenſive 
underſtandings are limited to no ſpot—are the 
excluſive growth of no particular ſoil or climate. 
Wherever nature or opportunity have furniſhed 
the means of improvement, the ability has ſeldom 
or never been wanting. 


As we approached Gillingham I grew fatigued, 
and juſt as we had reached the village was ſo much 
exhauſted that I was obliged to ſit down on a ſtone 
ſtep to prevent me from fainting. The tender ſo- 
licitude which was ſhewn by the worthy citizens, 
| | the 
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the celerity with which one of them flew to get 
ſome wine for my relief, and the friendly reſpe& 
and civilty with which all of them treated me, 
raiſed within me the moſt exquiſite ſenſations. A 
crowd of ideas ruſhed at once upon my mind, and 
almoſt overpowered me. I was a ftranger to 
them but from report, yet they repoſed implicit 
confidence in me: I had ſhewn them no fingular 
acts of kindneſs, and yet they treated me with the 
moſt unbounded humanity and benevolence !— 
Would to God that thoſe who tyrannize and 
oppreſs the labouring part of mankind would 
ſometimes turn afide from their ambitious ſchemes 
and ill-concerted projeas, and deſcend to a friend- 
ly and familiar intercourſe. They would then 
perceive how groſsly they have been deceived. 
They would diſcover that virtue and honeſty ſhine 
with additional ſplendor from beneath the rude 
garb of the cottager, and within the humble roof 
of the induſtrious peaſant. Oh Pride, thou ſubtle 
ſorcereſs and deſtroyer of mankind! what impene- 
trable barriers haſt thou interpoſed! what miſ- 
chievous diſtinctions haſt thou made between the 
real intereſts and happineſs of man! The modeſt 
virtues are diſregarded and deſpiſed Wealth and 
titles alone are the objects of univerſal admiration, 
and one half of the world is ſet in proud and gor- 
geous array againſt the peace and independence of 
the other! 
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I had juſt recovered ſome little ſtrength, and we 
were proceeding on our journey, when 'we were 
met by our medical friend, and ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of the village, who had come out to meet us. 
He intreated me to lean on his ſhoulder, wich which 
requeſt I readily complied, and in a few moments 
we arrived at the place of meeting. I found in a 
convenient room, about twenty perſons, of a plain, 
but honeſt appearance, many of them farmers, and 
a few millers. The buſineſs of the evening was 
very ſhort, and was-concluded by reading a ſpeech 
upon the neceſſity of a Parliamentary Reform. 
About eleven o'clock I was conducted to a neat 


little chamber, at an inn, where 1 llept, and the 


next morning I breakfaſted with my medical friend. 
I found him an intelligent man, and I need not, 
therefore, add a Democrat; for good ſenſe and de- 
mocracy are now generally conſidered as ſynoni- 
mous terms. His houſe was very ſmall, the rent, 
believe, amounting to no more than ſix-guineas 
a year! His ſhop conſiſted of a little room, the 
window of which was ſtocked with a few medi- 
cines and bottles, and which ſerved ** for parlour, 
« for kitchen, and every thing elle.” As the 
neighbourhood, beſide being ſmall, was ſo poor, 
as not to be able to afford being often ill, he had 
not much employment, and therefore ſpent much 


of his time in ſhooting, in which he was tolerably 
l 8 {kilful, 
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ſkilful, and with the produce of which, I ſuppoſe, 
he frequently procured a meal! He was married, 
and ſeemed tolerably contented, except that he 
contended for the abſolute neceſſity of a Reform 
in Parliament, and ſometimes pointed to his gun, 
which was placed over the mantle piece! I was 
much pleaſed with him, and, a few obſtacles re- 
moved, I ſhould be happy in his acquaintance ; 
but unfortunately, he kept two or three large dogs, 
and was himſelf rather dogmatzical in his opinions. 
The humorous farmer whom I have already menti- 
oned, called on him, as he was often accuſtomed to 
do, being his fellow companion and ſportſman, and 
upon my expreſſing a deſire to viſit the Ville-de- 
Paris and the French priſon ſhips, which were ly- 
ing in the river at a ſmall diſtance, the latter 
offered to accompany me on board, being ac- 
quainted, he ſaid, with the officer, who was an 
excellent Democrat, but who, from the nature of 
his ſfiiuation, was prevented from avowing his prin- 
ciples. This laſt obſervation has been frequently 
made, and ought as frequently to be refuted. I 
know of no rank or {ſituation that can be juſtly 


conſidered as either honourable or uſeful which de- 


ters a man from declaring his free ſentiments, or 
prevents him from uttering what he conceives to 
de the truth! 


Having 
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Having taken leave, perhaps for the laſt time, 
of my medical acquaintance, I fat off, accompa- 
nied by this honeſt farmer, whom, from the fre- 
quent ſalutations he received from the perſons we 
met, I ſuppoſe to be well known, and much re- 
ſpected. He was a man of conſiderable property, 
which he took care to tell me, thinking, I imagine, 
that it would raiſe him in my eſtimation. He was 
miſtaken ; it was the only thing J diſliked in him. 
As we went along, he aſſured me that this part of 
the country was very healthful, and the inhabitants 
themſelves remarkable for their longevity. I would 
willingly have believed him, had I not remarked 
that they drank conſiderable quantities of ſpirits 
and other ſtrong liquors, and that the county of 
Kent was proverbial for its agues, and intermittent 


fevers. 


We took a boat, and were ſoon by the ſide of the 
Ville-de-Paris, a new aud magnificent veſſel, 
carrying 110 guns. Its lofty appearatice, and the 
beauty of the workmanſhip with which it was de- 
corated, excited the moſt agreeable ſenſations. 
They were ſoon, however, exchanged for others of a 
leſs pleaſing nature, when I recollected the parti - 
cular purpoſe for which it was built, and the ob- 
je& of its future deſtination. Strange that the' 
ingenuity of man ſhould be ſo peryerted and miſ- 
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applied, and that the wonderful powers of human 
invention ſhould be employed only to overwhelm 
and to deſtroy | We were aſked upon our entrance 
if we were Engliſhmen, It is a common, but I 
think an abſurd and unneceſſary queſtion. Having 
anſwered, however, in the affirmative, we were 
conducted through the various parts of the veſſel, 
and received ſuitable anſwers to our numerous en- 
quiries. The guide who accompanied us was an 
old ſeaman, and had Joſt his arm, as he faid, in the 
_ king's ſervice, ** We were juſt returning, Sir,” ſaid 
he, after having relieved Gibraltar, in the laſt war, 
* and were followed by the French and Spaniſh 
5 fleets, when looking out at one of the port holes, 
* aſhot came and took my arm clean off.” Its 
c“ curious, added he, turning to my companion, 
who was himſelf, alſo, at that time in the fleet, 
ic that it never took me off my bowls,” by which 
expteſſion, I ſuppoſe he meant his legs. How- 
* ever, though I Joſt my arm, thank God I did 
* myduty!” Thou art a brave fellow,” thought 

L4 ff nne I heartily wiſh thou hadſt thine 
arm again.“ Pointing to the dreadful balls 
which lay in the middle of each deck, in excavations 
or moulds, for the convenience of the ſeamen in 
the time of action, There, ſaid he, with the 
utmoſt ſang froĩd, are the ſugar plumbs we give 
our er.emies, ”* * Very palatable, truly,” I exclaim» 
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ed, but ſurely ſomewhat hard of digeftion.”* As 
I traverſed the decks, the idea of an engagement 
offered itſelf to my imagination, and ſcarcely con- 
ceiving, amidft the loud din and horrid uproar, 
which muſt be preſent on ſuch an occaſion, the 
poſſibility of performing any act of humanity, I re- 
queſted to ſee the cockpit. I was immediately 
conducted below, to a ſmall ſquare place, which 
ſeemed to me much too dark for the purpoſe for 
which it was deſigned. Here, I was informed, be- 
hind a platform covered with linen, the ſurgeon 
and the clergyman take their ſtand ; the one to re- 
ceive the poor wounded failors, and perform the 
neceflary operations, and the other to relieve their 
fatigue, by conſtantly ſupplying them with grog! 
A curious employment for a miniſter of the goſ- 
pel, and for a preacher of peace, quite ſuitable and 
convenient! Surely,” ſaid I, © during the heat 
and tumult of an action, many things muſt 
« be either neglected or forgotten. At the hoſ- 
„ pital where I attended, I remember a fingle 
* amputation was the labour of ſome time, and 
even the tying up of the arteries occupied many 
* minutes.” I looked at the old ſeaman for an 
anſwer ; he ſhook his head, and was ſilent. My 
fears, thought I, are juſt, and many a valuable 
“life is Joſt for want of a timely application. Oh! 
* God! what a world is this, and how terrible are 
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© the errors and follies of men! Why is it that 
« they conſign each other, without pity or remorſe, 
* to be thus mangled and deſtroyed? When I 
venture to remonſtrate, Iam told that I refine too 
* much, and am not fit for this world. Alas! if ſuch 
ebe the neceſſary inſtitutions of this waking dream 
« of exiſtence, why can I not inſtantly releaſe myſelf 
* from ſuch a dreary viſion, and burſt the horrid 
« enchantment ?”? 


Having rewarded our guide for his trouble, we 
left the Ville de Paris, not without one of us inti- 
wating that we thought it would make a fine 
national ſhip. This laſt ſentiment, however, is 
ſomewhat equivocal, and perhaps dangerous. The 
good old words, Citizen, or Nation, are now 
changed for new conſtruttive appellations, and to 
exprels a ſincere and ardent love for our country, 
15 to incur the ſerious charge of exciting contempt 
and hatred againſt the King and Conſtitution! As 
we approached the ſhip in whichtheFrench priſoners 
were confined, I felt my curioſity ſtrongly excited. 
My imagination immediately preſented the idea of 
a number of bold and intrepid men, whoſe coun- 
tenances beſpoke independence, and whoſe hearts 
were full of gaiety. I expected at leaſt to have 
ſeen them dancing the Carmagnole, or to hear them 


chaunt, in loud and vigorous ſtrains, the patriotic 
tune 
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tune of Ca Ira. But I had forgotten that long 
continued ſlavery debaſes the mind, and enfeebles 
the body, and that a man without hope is almoſt 
always deſtitute of exertion. 


The officer received us with polite attention. 

I panted with eagerneſs to be introduced to the 
priſoners, but endeavoured to reſtrain my anxious 
ſolicitude, for fear of a diſappointment. At length, 
having aſked me whether I ſhould like to ſee them, 
and I having anſwered in the affirmative, he took 
me to the farther part of the veſſel, through a kind 
of partition, which ſeparated them from the reſt 
of the crew, where I ſaw a groupe of miſerable 
objects, whoſe countenances bore the ſtrong features 
of diſappointment and deſpair! Alas! thought I, 
are theſe French Citizens? are theſe Republicans ? 
I went among them, however, anxious to converſe 
with them, and deſirous of 1ntroducing myſelf to 
their notice. I addreſſed myſelf to them, and 
aſked if they would dance the Carmagnole. 1 
believe I aſked an imprudent queſtion, at leaſt it 
was ill- timed; for muſing at each other with a look 
bordering ſomewhat upon contempt and indigna- 
tion, one of them, with an expreſſive ſhrug, re- 
plied, © Monſieur, la muſique eſt en France.“ 
I felt abaſhed and diſconcerted. It was plain they 
miſtook my friendly effort of introduction for the 
5 ſneet 
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(acer of triumphant arrogance, and perhaps thought 
1 imitated the conduct of the proud enemies who 
tauntingly aſked the children of Iſrael to ſing 
again ſome of their ancient ſtrains, when their 
harps were unſtrung and ſuſpended among the 
willows! Eager to undeceive them, I exclaimed, 
«* Te ſuis Anglois, mais je ſuis Citoyen. J' aime 
votre Patrie, & je ſouhaite qu' elle Jeroit libre.“ 
They gathered round me, and with anxious looks 
ſeemed to queſtion the ſincerity of my declaration. 
I began a converſation, and gave them a conciſe 
account of the various events which had taken 
place in France. I deſcribed the fall of Robe- 
ſpierre, the eſtabliſhment of the Directory, and the 
acceptance of the new Conſtitution. I told them 
that the war was a war of the Adminiſtration, and 
not of the People of England. That they alike 
deteſted the Miniſter and his meaſures, and that 
che People of France would one day receive a con- 
vincing proof of it. That in the mean time there 
were not wanting many who loved and reſpected the 
bravery exhibited by the French Republic, but, 
from the ſituation of affairs, and the preſſure of 
prefent circumftances, felt it improper and impo- 
litic publicly to avow it. They were delighted 


at my relation. I ſaw their countenances brighten, 


and their eyes beam with joy. Vive la Republique 
was the univerſal ory, and even the Engliſh cen- 
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tinel, who marched backwards and forwards with 
attentive obſervation, ſeemed, as he paſſed us, to 
ſmack his firelock with increaſed energy, and ſhare 
in the general ſatisfaction! If. I die for it, I muſt 
confeſs; I partook of their pleaſure; for I do wiſh 
for peace, andi I do reſpe& the gallant French Re- 
public; and yet I know not that the avowal of 
ſentiments like theſe proclaims me either a coward 
or a traitor, or renders me leſs willing in a juſt or 
honourable cauſe to loſe my life in the defence of 
my country! 


| I aſked them if they had ſufficient proviſions: 
they. ſhook their heads, and anſwered no. The 
Miniſter would do well to enquire into this, and; 
if true, reQify the abuſe, It is not the intereſt, 
and it ought; not to be either the policy or the 
practice of civilized and enlightened nations to 
ſtarve thoſe whom the fortune of war has delivered 
into. their hands! Numerous complaints have been 
made, and readily believed, that the French keep 
their priſoners upon ſhort allowance, I ſhould 
hope that our ſuperior greatneſs would be ſhewn 
by our ſuperior humanity and moderation. I 
know that the proviſion of this veſſel was con- 
tracted for by Government; but I know alſo, 
that it was at ſo low a price that it was generally 
ſuppoſed that the contractor would indemnify him- 
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ſelf by a ſcanty diſtribution. I ſaw, before 1 
quitted the veſſel, an evident proof of the truth of 
this aſſertion, and the juſtice of their complaints. 
It was nearly three o'clock in the afternoon before 
they could get any dinner, and when procured it 
conſiſted only of a little ſoup of bouilli, which the 
officer, in other reſpefts a humane and ſenſible 
man, told them was ſuffictent for that day ! How 
power narrows the heart, and a conſtant attendance 
upon miſery weakens and diminiſhes it's effe&ts, 
even upon the moſt benevolent diſpoſitions ! 


When our converſation was at an end, I drew 
out a ſmall piece of money, and gave it to the moft 
forward of them, requeſting him to ſhare it equally 
among his companions, and to drink to the health 
and proſperity of the citizens of all the world! 
They raiſed-their hands to their caps, and would 
bave bowed, but I prevented them, obſerving, that 
a Freeman ſhould never bow to a Slave! I took 
my leave of them, after expreſſing a hope, that if 
they ſhould hereafter be releaſed, and I ſhould 
viſit their country, they would remember me, and 
afford me in return a welcome reception. I then 
rejoined the officer and my companion, who had 
walked aſide during this converſation. He ob- 
ſerved to me, that long confinement had produced 
a remarkable change in the countenance and con- 
mn duct 
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duct of the priſoners entruſted to his care. That 
vhen they were firſt taken they were robuſt and 
hearty, with fine florid countenances and lively 
ſpirits, and breathed nothing but animation and 
independence. They had lately experienced a 
ſevere diſappointment, as the cartel for the ex- 
change of priſoners had lately been countermanded 
by order of Adminiſtration. As I paſſed through 
the lower deck, I ſaw a fine looking young man, 
and going up to him, © Etes vcus Francois?” 
aſked I.— He ſhrewdly anſwered, Je ſtisCitoyen.”” 
They make a diſtindion, I perceive, between 
Frenchman and French Citizen, the former appel- 
lation not being ſufficiently explicit, I ſuppoſe, to 
prevent them from being miſtaken for Emigrants. 
Judging, perhaps, from my being a ſtranger, that I 
might have come upon particular buſineſs, he aſked 
with an anxious countenance when he ſhould be 
changed. I anſwered, I was at-preſent uncertain, 
but T hoped jt would be ſoon. I aſked him how 
long he had been confined, and I think he informed 
me about twenty months. *Tis a dreadful period 
to be kept in ſlavery and inaQtivity ; for in theſe 
| ſituations there ſeems to be but little communica- 
tion or means of improvement. With the utmoſt 
frankneſs and ſimplicity he approached me, and 
ſaid, as one friend might familiarly to another 
„ Monſieur, donnez moi un chelin, s' il vous 
H 2 . te plait?ꝰ“? 
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te plait?” IT was ſtruck with his manner, and 
ſmiling, replied, © My good friend, what can you 
© want with a ſhilling? Beſide, I am poor myſelf.” 
He ſhook his head“ Ah, ſi j avois autant que 
* vous!“ Thou vouldſt then have little elſe to 
e beſtow than pity to the unfortunate.”” I did not, 
however, ſuffer his requeſt to paſs unnoticed, 
becauſe, whatever were my wants, his muſt un- 
queſtionably have been greater; I could not, 
therefore, without being guilty of injuſtice, with- 
hold from him what was his of right! 


'The officer, whoſe dinner was juſt ready, now 
aſked us to partake with him in what he called a 
homely meal, but which ſhould be accompanied 
with what in my opinion 1s more pleaſant than the 
moſt exquiſite dainties, a hearty welcome. We 
entered his Jittle cabin, and fat down to ſhare with 
him in his repaſt. He was a young man of polite 
addreſs and agreeable manners. He was lately 
married, and refided at Gillingham, but ſpent moſt 
of his time on board. I perceived he was thought- 
ful, and after dinner took occaſion to turn the 
converſation to the nature and diſpoſition of ſea- 
men and the ſea ſervice, and aſked him whether it 
ſuited his inclination. With a heavy ſigh be an- 
ſwered in the negative, adding, that in his opinion 
the King's ſervice was the moſt abzeft flavery ! I 

| at 
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at firſt expreſſed my ſurprize at his continuance 
in what he ſeemed ſo ſtrongly to diſlike ; but this 
ſurprize ſoon leſſened, when I recollected that few 
young men at their firſt entrance into life are 
ſuffered. to chooſe their own employments, or if 
they do, it is experience alone which can enable 
them to diſcover its unſuitableneſs to their temper 
or inclination. When perceived, it is often too 
late to profit by the diſcovery, and the loſs of time 
and the dread of want urge men rather to continue 
in their old habits and purſuits than' to undertake 
freſh projects or hazard new experiments. He 
would not allow that ſeamen in time of battle were 
ever ſtimulated to action by any other motives 
than a ſenſe of danger or a fear of puniſhment. 
The idea of patriotiſm and courage he treated as 
ridiculous, their love of liberty as viſionary, and 
attachment to their country as a farce! Mere 
mechanical exertions, he ſaid, were all that were 
either expected or beſtowed by the officers or the 
ſeamen, and if the former gave orders, and the latter 
ſtood to their guns, it mattered little to either who 
was the enemy, or what the juſtice or the injuſtice 
of the cauſe! We hear,” cried he, © of a glorious 
ation, or a ſucceſsful exploit, but even granting 
*« it's ſplendor or it's honour, we forget that this 
< 1s not the occurrence of every day: the inter- 
«* vals that elapſe are long and tedious, and the life 
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« of a ſeaman, like that of a priſoner in confine- 
« ment, is but an unvaried ſucceſſion of the ſame 
0 dull and barren incidents!” I could not but aſſent 
to much of what he aſſerted, though I ſtill hoped 
that in what related to military or naval ſkill he 
was ſomewhat prejudiced and miſtaken, Patriot- 
iſm and enthuſiaſm are not ſurely viſionary or ideal 
qualities, and an Engliſh ſoldier or ſailor certainly 
ſometimes oppoſe an enemy from the laudable 
though miſtaken idea that _P are ſerving their 
King and Country! 


He profeſſed himſelf friendly to reform, but 
feared it was too late. He diſliked and diſap- 
proved of the war, and as a proof, although edu- 
cated from childhood in the ſervice, he content- 
ed himſelf with the humble but not diſhonour- 
able employment which he then poſſeſſed, of tak- 
ing care of the French priſoners. I took leave of 
him, regretting that my viſit was ſo ſhort, and my 
proſpe& of ever ſeeing him again ſo uncertain. 
He accompanied me to the fide of the veſſel, and 
after aſſuring me that he ſhould be happy in my 
company if I chanced to come that way again, my 
companion and I deſcended into the boat which 
waited for us, and were ſoon on the oppoſite ſhore. 
I wiſh I dared mention the name of this intelligent 


officer ; but ſuch is the unhappy temper of the 
times, 
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times, and ſuch the vindictive diſpoſition of perſons 
profeſſing oppoſite opinions, that even this little 
tribute of eſteem muſt be denied, and I therefore 
prudently forbore at the Chatham Aſſembly, where 
I afterwards ſaw him, to converſe with him, or 
profeſs even the moſt trifling acquaintance, leſt it 
ſhould ſubject him to inconvenience or perſecu- 
tion. | 


CHAP. VII. 


I N the evening I again attended another diviſion 
of the Rocheſter Society at Chatham, when ſeveral 
regulations were propoſed, and many reſolutions 
adopted. The temper and diſpoſition of the 
members in Rocheſter are more equal than thoſe of 
our London Societies. No heat, no animoſity, 
no ambition of particular diſtinctions; all here 
ſeems to be perfect equality and good order, and 
the buſineſs of each night is always concluded 
with the utmoſt harmony and tranquility. I had 
hitherto viſited only men whe were actually en- 
rolled as members of a Correſponding Society, or 
accidentally met with perſons of liberal ſentiments 
and friends of reform at a circulating library. As 
I wiſhed for nothing more than to obtain an accu- 
rate and impartial ſtatement of the opinion of the 
people in general, and to colleQ their real ſenti- 
ments, it was now neceſſary that I ſhould gain 
acceſs to what are uſually termed the higher and 
- more poliſhed claſſes of civilized ſociety. Ac- 
cordingly, I went on the next evening to the Cha- 
tam 
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tham Aſſembly, excited, I readily acknowledge, as 
well by a fondneſs for dancing as from a motive of 
political curioſity. I expected to find a conſider- 
able portion of ariſtocracy and proud formality, 
but I was agreeably deceived; for, except from 
the tune of God fave the King being played by 
the band of muſicians, as a vehicle for putting 
their inſtruments in uniſon, before any perſon en- 
tered the Aſſembly, and from the appearance of 
the redoubtable Inſpector General of the Poſt 
and Poft Captain Mr. A—, who came late into 
the room, every thing bore the aſpet of politeneſs, 
affability, and good ſenſe! Several gentlemen, 

with whom I was unacquainted, did me the favour 
to interchange ſentiments with me, from whom I 

learned, that the general ſentiment of the inhabit- 
ants of Rocheſter, Chatham, and even of all Kent, 
was decidedly againſt the preſent Miniſter and the 
preſent war. The ſtrenuous oppoſition ſhewn by 
the Whig Club to the two late extraordinary Bills 
introduced into Parliament by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, ſeems to have taiſed that aſſociation 
very high in their eſtimation, and they aſked, with 
ſome appearance of eagerneſs, whether any more 
public meetings were ſoon to take place? Chatham 
being a military town, I was ſurprized at not ob- 
ſerving any officers preſent, when a gentleman 
informed me; that in conſequence of a diſturbance 
a baving 
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having taken place, the inhabitants had come to 
a reſolution of admitting no military officers to their 
| aſſemblies. Thoſe of the Navy were admitted, 
but not in their uniforms, nor without firſt being 
introduced by a friend, who would vouch for their 
good behaviour. This determination ſhews the 
ſpirit and good ſenſe of the inhabitants of Rocheſ- 
ter, and it would be well perhaps if this condutt 
were imitated at other times, and in other places; 
we ſhould not then at our public places of amuſe- 
ment be peſtered with ſo many military coxcombs, 
nor dragooned into a ſervile and unmanly compli. 
ance with abſurdity and nonſenſe, at the hazard of 
being ſubjeQed to martial diſcipline ! 


While I was buſily engaged in the amuſement. 
of the feſtive ſcene, I was informed that ſome per- 
ſons wiſhed to ſpeak with me. I went, and found 
the ſecretary .of the Rocheſter Society, attended 
by ſome ſtrangers, who came to inform me that a 
deputation had juſt arrived from the Citizens at 
Luton, who wiſhed for my company on the next 
evening, and would ſpare no expence or accommo- 
dation if I would comply with their requeſt. 1 
defired him to convey my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for this obliging mark of civility, but having 
ſtrong doubts of the propriety of making promiſes, 
begged them not to expett me. When I returned 

ta 
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to the room, I could perceive that this little incident, 
trifling as it may appear, had excited the attention 
of the aſſembly. Their looks and geſtures evinced 
their ſuſpicion that ſomething extraordinary muſt 
have happened. Secreſy and myſtery are two 
very powerful incentives to human curioſity. 
They flatter the conſequence, and ſoothe che 
vanity of man; while undiſguiſed ſincerity, and 
unreſerved communication, are almoſt always un- 
dervalued or deſpiſed, Being a ſtranger to moſt 

of the company, I left them to divine the cauſe of 
my temporary abſence, and imagine, if they pleaſed, 
ſome wonderful conſpiracy, and continued to enjoy 

the pleaſures of © the light, fantaſtic toe,” till near 
the uſual hour of departure, when, quite exhauſted 
with fatigue and indiſpoſition, I got into a chaiſe 
which waited for me, and, having arrived at my 
place of abode, retired to reſt, not without many 
pleaſing refle&ions on the entertainment I had this 

evening experienced, 


Meanwhile the time of my departure drew nigh. 

I had received a letter from the Executive Com- 

mittee of the London Correſponding Society, de- 

firing me to be in town on Monday the 22d inſtant, 

and I was to call at Graveſend on my return. On 

Friday evening I attended a very numerous meet- 

ing of the united Societies of Rochefter, Chatham, > 
| * Bromp- 
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Brompton, &c. when I took my farewel leave, 
with an earneſt. exhortation to them to continue 
their ſtrenuous efforts, and not to deſert till they 
had accompliſhed their virtuous purpoſe. They 
liſtened with filent attention, - they anſwered with 
loud acclamations. One heart, one mind, one 
ſentiment, ſeemed, like an elearic ſhock, to per- 
vade at once the whole aſſembly. They crowded 
around me to teſtify their honeſt zeal, and I retired 
with a heart almoſt overwhelmed with contending 
emotions. Several new members were that night 
enrolled in their liſt, and they expreſſed a firm 
reliance that their numbers would henceforth 
increaſe tenfold. Dear ſcenes of peace and hap- 
pineſs, how often do I recal you to my anxious 
memory—how often retrace the plealing taſk I 
undertook, and the ample harveſt I experienced! 
No guilty purpoſe, no ſordid view, no ambitious 
or intereſted project can ever afford ſo ſweet a 
ſolace to the active mind, or yield on retroſpection 
ſo fixed and permanent a pleaſure, as the recollec- 
tion of an honeſt endeavour to produce peaceful 
re formation, and promote the public good! Why 
ſhould not man, intelligent man, be ſuffered to 
expand his noble faculties, and tread the vaſt 
creation free and unconfined? Why ſhould nat 
_ thoſe ample bleſſings which bounteous nature has 


ſcattered in wild Juxuriance over the ſurface of 
the 
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the habitable globe be alike the equal lot of all? 
Alas! the earth, once an indulgent parent, has 
been ſince converted into a ſevere and cruel ſtep- 
mother, and her freeborn children exchanged 
and removed, to make room for bondmen and 
ſlaves! 


On Saturday afternoon, having taken leave of 
the ſecretary, his wife, and little child, with a heavy 
heart I departed in the Rocheſter coach for 
Graveſend, The afternoon was pleaſant, but my 
mind was too ill at eaſe to contemplate the beau- 
ties of nature. A crowd of mournful ideas pre- 
ſented themſelves to my imagination. I had re- 
mained long enough at Rocheſter to become inte- 
reſted in the welfare of it's inhabitants, and many 
of them had kindly noticed and endured me. 1 
was leaving them, and might, perhaps, never ſee 
them again, I am yet ſo much of a child as to 
dread and diſlike parting ſcenes. The mind ac- 
cuſtomed to dwell with ſatisfaction on particular 
objefts is with difficulty recalled from their con- 
templation, and buſy remembrance often paints 
with too high a colouring the. gay and pleaſurable 
ſcenes of former enjoyments ! 


Among the company in the coach was an old 
gentleman, whom, from his conyerſation, I found 


to 
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to be very wealthy, and a member of Parliament. 
The queſtion of the Slave Trade had juſt been 
loſt in the Houſe of Commons. I am not fond 
of preſerving a long continued ſilence, even in the 
preſence of ſtrangers: I ventured, therefore, to 
introduce the ſubjeQ, and to lament the late un- 
fortunate deciſion of the Legiſlature. I was ſoon 
anſwered by the uſual and yet extraordinary ob- 
ſervation, that the ſlaves wanted not their freedom, 
and that they were happier in their ſituation, and 
far more comfortable than the poor in our own 
country! I hope, for the honour of humanity, 
and of our country, this is not true. It would be 
ſtrange indeed if the comforts and conveniencies 
of the Britiſh peaſant were leſs than thoſe of the 
African ſlave! That their abjeR ſituation had fo far 
debaſed and degraded them as to render them 
inſenſible to the bleſſings of liberty was impoſſible, 
or, if poſſible, afforded, I conceived, no juſtifica- 
tion for the wanton oppreſſion of thoſe whoſe 
ſuperior refinement and civilization ought at leaſt 
to teach them ſuperior moderation and forbear- 
ance! But it was the intereſt of the planter to 
treat his ſlaves with tenderneſs and humanity! A 
carman who laſhes his horſes with unfeeling ſeverity 
in the ſtreets of London, may uſe the ſame plea, 
with much about the ſame ſucceſs. Whether they 
be uſed well or ill, is, however, immaterial ; the 
queſtion 
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queſtion is, hath any man a right to impoſe ſlavery 
on another? It was in vain to advance theſe 
arguments, or contend againſt the impolicy or 
injuſtice of this trade. Perſonality, as uſual, ſon 
followed, and I therefore dropt the converſation. 
There are ſome minds, I fear, ſo narrowed by 
wealth and enervated with luxury, that nothing 
but the approach of ſome terrible calamity will 
alarm them into reflection, or compel them to uſe 
their ſober ſenſes! At another time, and in a dif- 
ferent place, I may perhaps be induced to treat this 
ſubje& more at large; for the preſent, I hope it is 
not High Treaſon to oblerve, that the Slave Trade 
is a diſgrace to any nation that ſanttions it, and I 
believe it is no part either of his Majeſty's dignity 
or dominion to traffic in human blood! * All 
« this, however, ſaid the intelligent ſenator, © is 
« entirely out of date. The ſubject which now 
* wholly engroſſes the attention of the town, and 
« is the ſubje&t of general converſation, is the 
& project of building wet docks. I have myſelf 
ce ſubſcribed largely to the ſchema: yet in the 
_< Houſe,” added he, with a ſignificant look, © to 
« preſerve appearances, I have done what many 
* others do, voted contrary to my own ipclination !” 


The coach put me down at the end of a road, 
about half a mile diſtant from Graveſend. I 
amuſed 
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amuſed myſelf, while walking, with contemplating 


the novelty of the ſcene. The view of the l' hames 


and the ſurrounding proſpe&ts are charming, but 


the town of Graveſend has a mean and diſagree- 
able appearance. I arrived at the houſe of a wor- 
thy citizen, to whom I had been recommended, 


and who received me with the moſt friendly civility. 


He preſſed me to make his habitation my home, 


during my ſhort ſtay, and I accepted his obliging 
offer. From him I learnt, that there were many 
Citizens in Graveſend, but that they were in great 
want of advice and regulations. He informed me 
that he had incurred the diſpleaſure of the Mayor, 
who was a furious ariſtocrat, for poſting up at his 
door a fpirited notice for the inhabitants to meet 
at the town-hall, to petition againſt the Convention 
Bills; and a perſon who called that afternoon aſ- 
ſured me that the Mayor had refuſed to pay him a 
juſt debt of about thirty pounds, merely becauſe 
ke had been fo audacious as to ſign his name to 
the petition! This is not the firft and only Mayor 
who has played both fool and knave: I ſhall here- 
after have occaſion to mention a few of the curious 
extravaganzas of theſe ſage political almanacks, 
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In the evening my worthy friend introduced me 
to an afſembly conſiſting of nearly fifty perſons, 
whom I addreſſed for about an hour, explaining 


to 
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to them the principles of univerſal ſuffrage, and 


pointing out to them the neceſſity of an immediate 
reform. I had the ſatisfaction, at my concluſion, 


of finding that fixteen new members were made; 


and I took my leave of them, not without expreſſ- 


ing my regret at my being unable to make a longer 


ſtay. My friend, I perceived, officiated as ſecret- 
ary. He was very active, and ſeemed much de- 
lighted at this new acceſſion of ſtrength. | We re- 
tired to his houſe to ſupper, where a ſocial and 
agreeable entertainment with his family and friends 
concluded the buſineſs of the day. 


. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Tus next morning, being Sunday, I viſited the 
church (I mean the znfade, though the outſide is 
well worthy of half an hour's attention), It is well 
built, and handſomely ornamented. The ſermon, 
as uſual in church eſtabliſhments, was very dull 
and infipid, but I was amply recompenſed by the 
excellent manner in which my friend chaunted the 
pſalms. He has a good manly voice, and ſings 
with more taſte and judgment than I ſhould have 
expected in a country town. The ſermon ended, 
we returned to what pleaſed me better, an excel- 
lent dinner; the only fault of which was, that it 
conſiſted of too many diſhes, and was attended by 
too little company. Complaiſance, I perceive, 
ſtill gets the better of judgment, and a deſire to 
be reckoned hoſpitable urges the moſt ſenſible 
perſons into unneceſſary profuſion. I hope, in 
time, to ſee our tables, as well as our Senate Houſe, 
reformed, and private œconomy keep equal pace 
with public virtue ! 1 
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Having been accuſtomed from childhood to be 
ſent twice a day to church, if it were only for the 
purpoſe of ſleeping, or keeping out of miſchief, I 
went again in the afternoon, accompanied by two 
female citizens, the ſiſters of my friend, and himſelf. 
In the midſt of the ſervice, ſome trifling noiſe being 
made by ſome children behind the laſt pew, the 
beadle, that petty village tyrant, advancing with the 
dreadful cane in his hand, with which he uſually keeps 


the pariſh in due obedience, and miſtaking the ſeat of 


the diſorder, opened a pew door, where two firie boys 
of a gemteel appearance were fitting, and began to 


exerciſe his magiſterial authority, by endeavouring 


to turn one of them out. Unwilting, however, to 
be publicly diſgraced, and perhaps conſcious of 
his innocence, the boy made a ſtout reſiſtance. 
My attention was forcibly attratted. I hate ty- 
ranny, in whatever ſhape it appear, or in whatever 


form it may be exerciſed; my heart was, therefore, 


with the boy, and J wiſhed him tenfold powers of 
reſiſtance, His ſtrength, however, at length failed 
him. The inhuman monſter dragged him out of 
the pew along the pavement, and would probably 
have carried him in this manner out of the church, 
when the injured and defenceleſs victim kicked at 
him. While his legs were raiſed the villain ſtruck 
him a ſevere blow, and was about to repeat it, 
when, no longer able to reſtrain my feelings, I 
called out, with an audible voice, „Don't ſtrike 
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* the boy.” The congregation aroſe, the fellow 
dropped his cane, and, with a diſconcerted counte- 
nance, paſſed the pew in which I fate, obſerving in 
a low tone, that he was a bad boy. I replied, by 


telling him, that he onght to be aſhamed of himſelf 


for uſing him in ſuch a manner, The little fellow 


+ got up, and, with cheeks reddening with ſhame, and 


looks of ſurly defiance, marched victorious into the 
pew. The audience became compoſed, the ſermon 
continued, and all again was quiet! This inci- 
dent will undoubtedly be conſidered by many as 
trivial and ununportant, but I cannot be of the 
ſame opinion. It is not impoſſible that the ſeverity 
and injuſtice with which he was treated may here- 
after fink deep into the remembrance of the hap- 
leſs victim, and the idea of religion conſtantly 
connect itſelf with the idea of tyranny and nee 


fion ! 


In the evening I was agreeably Lurprized with 
a viſit from our aſſiſtant ſecretary, who was 
deputed to order me, inſtead of returning to town 
as directed, to proceed to Maidſtone ſo early as poſ- 
ſible, where I was affured I ſhould find many 
friends of Reform. I received the intelligence 
with pleaſure, and prepared to obey the ſummons. 


He brought from town a copy of verſes, relative to 


a late diſappointment, which I imagine, he 
thought would afford me conſiderable entertain- 


ment. He was miſtaken ; they diſguſted me, as 
well 
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well by their nonſenſe as by their obſcenity. I 
grieve that ſuch miſerable poetry ſhould have 
been circulated or encouraged. Whatever be the 
merits of the caſe, or however hardly I may 
perhaps have been treated, I ſtill Jove the object of 
my misfortunes, and any thing which can diſturb ker 
tranquility is an outrage on my feelings and an 
inſult upon my underſtanding! This is a digreſſion 
at which the more ſcrupulous reader will beoffended, 
and the leſs rigid ſmile. While I acknowledge 
the juſtice of merited reproof, I may at leaſt be 
allowed to obſerve, that I know not why an author 
may not, ſometimes, unburthen himſelf of any lit- 
tle weight or uneaſineſs which preſſes upon his re- 
collection, if it can thereby tend to lighten his 
mind, or reſtore it to its former ſerenity. 


HFaving troubled the aſſiſtant Secretary with a let- 
ter to the Society, and taken leave of my hoſpitable 
friends, I fat out on foot the next day again for 
Rocheſter. I was accompanied part of the way by 
the brother of the good citizen at whoſe houſe I had 
been accommodated. During our walk, he made 
many pertinent reflections. He ſeemed to think that 
the cauſe of reform languiſhed, for want of the ex- 
ertions of thoſe whoſe property and reſpectability 
might enſure univerſal attention, He lamented 
the ſituation of the country, but was of opinion, 

that 
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that little elſe could be hoped or expected, than 
from quietly awaiting a final event. Again I en- 
deavoured to oppole this unhappy idea. I will- 
ingly granted that good might be indirectly pro- 
duced from evil ; but I contended that as we are 
uncertain of the reſult of any action, it was always 
proper to determine, at firſt, upon the propriety or 
impropriety of ſuch meaſure, and having deter- 
- mined, to ſupport or oppoſe it, in the firſt inſtance, 
with the moft determined reſolution. Whether he 
were convinced by this ſpecies of argument, I know 
not, for ſoon taking leave of me at thehalf-way houſe 
on the road, he left me to purſue the remainder of 
my journey alone. It was juſt dark when J arrived 
at Rocheſter. I immediately went to my old ac- 
quaintance, the ſecretaty, he was not then at home. 
His wife was not a little ſurprized to ſee me, and 
While ſhe was buſied in procuring me fome refreſh. 
ment, gave me the following piece of information, 
That in conſequence of the general meeting which 
had been held ar Chatham, a warrant had been 
iſſued out againft a young man who was preſent, 
and who had been accuſed of having fpoken ſedi- 
tion. That the commanding officer alſo ſwore 
vengeance againſt me. Her hutband, ſhe faid, and 
ſeveral others, had not been able to do any buſineſs 
thar day, fo much were they concerned. The 
young man had abſconded, for which they were 
ſorry, 


„ 
ſorry, as they had declared they would have ſup- 
ported him to the utmoſt of their power. The 
particulars of this curious occurrence I afterwards 
learned, and they were nearly as follows. A per- 
{on had been ſeat as a ſpy to the laſt general meet- 
ing. After I had concluded, this citizen, whoſe 
name from particular reafons I forbear to mention, 
roſe, and, in the warmth of expreſſion, is reported to 
have faid, that the late bills had been made by a 
faction, he was, therefore, glad that the people had 
not attended to them. This being carried to the 
officer of the barracks, he went to the perſon with 
whom the young man worked, and who was a ſhoe- 
maker, and with violent denunciations of ven- 
geance, and the moſt illiberal invectives, iaßſted 
upon his immediately difcharging him. His 
maſter anſwered that he had always conducted him- 
felf while with him in a ſatisfactory manner, and was 
a ſober and diligent young man; he did not there- 
fore, wiſh, to part with him. Then, damn me, Sir,” 
ſaid the officer, drawing his ſword, © you ſhall 
* make no. more ſhoes for the barracks.” The 
affrighted tradeſman anſwered, that it would be 
inconvenient to diſcharge him, at leaſt till he 
could provide himſelf with another; adding this 
obſervation, © He's my right arm, Sir.” Then 
cut him off,“ was the furious reply of this ſurly 
ſon of Mars: His maſter finding himſelf thus diſ- 
agree- 


( 
agrecably ſituated, called the young man, and giv- 
ing him half a guinea, ordered him to leave the 
houſe. A warrant was immediately iſſued out, to 
take him into cuſtody, but he fat off for London, 
where I have ſince ſeen him, and where, I believe, 
he has found ample amends for his late perſecution. 
I heard the relation of this circumſtance not without 
ſome emotion, I was ſorry that fo intelligent 
and fo worthy a young man ſhould have experi- 
enced any inconvenience, and that I ſhould be the 
innocent cauſe ; I, alſo, regretted, that he ſhould 
have falſely conſulted his perſonal ſafety by flight 
or . concealment. A mind firm in its principles, 
and conſcious of innocence, ought to be ever pre- 
pared for the ſevereſt trials, and to conſider every 
ſpot as alike ſecure. A meeting of the ſociety was 
that night to be held at Luton, to take this and 
other matters into conſideration. I reſolved to go. 
« 'They ſent a file of muſqueteers on Saturday laſt, 
Sir, after you were gone, expecting you would 
e meet again, and will it not be hazardous?“ „1 
*« will go if they ſend the devil.” The citizens 
were pleaſed with my determination. Two of them 
immediately ſat off ro procure me a chaiſe. In the 
mean time, I went to the library about ſome little 
buſineſs, directing them to call for me. In leſs 
than half an hour, a poſtchaiſe with two citizens 
was at the door. They enquired for me. Two or 
| three 
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three officers were at that time in the library. I 
hurried paſt them, threw myſelf into the chaiſe, and 
left them in complete aſtoniſhment, ro know 
what all this could mean. It was a moſt beautiful 
night, but the road through which I paſſed was 
very rugged. Several times I expected to be over 
turned, but my mind was too much occupied by 
the preſent occurrences, to attend to ſuch trifling 
conſiderations. I arrived at Luton, where a num- 
ber of perſons were waiting for me. Their zeal was 
conſpicuous ; their friendſhip unequivocal ; they 
contended who ſhould pay the expence of the 
chaiſe, and were profuſe in their demonſtrations of 


joy. 


The buſineſs of the evening commenced with 
tak ing into conſideration the late circumſtan- 
ces, when after a few preliminary obſervations, a 
ſtring of reſolutions were unanimouſly carried, and 
ordered to be printed, After the reſolutions had 
paſſed, I roſe to addreſs them. Two ſoldiers, 
probably from curioſity, juſt then entered the 
room. The ſight of a red coat might perhaps ex- 
cite an idea of military deſpotiſm. There was a 
general cry of © Turn them out; no ſoldiers !” ac- 
companied, I believe with hifles. I interpoſed, 
and requeſted they might be allowed to remain. 
Happily I ſucceeded, and had the pleaſure of 

. addreſs- 
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addreſſing them in common with the reſt of the 
members. I ſaw them moved, and have reaſon to 
hope that the impreſſions they that night received 
will never be wholly obliterated. Mutual good 
will and fellowſhip now took place; peace and 
harmony reigned amongſt the whole aſſembly ; the 
ſoldiers drank to the company by the title of Citi- 
zens, and received in return the endearing appel- 
lation of Citizen Soldiers. It was not till after I 
had ſung . Go, George, we can't endure ye,“ at 
which the ſoldiers ſmiled, and jogged each other, 
and the Days we now poſleſs,” and till it was 
nearly one o'clock in the morning, that I was ſuf- 
fered to retire from my officious and very good 
natured friends. 9 8 
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| By the time I had riſen the next morning, a 
wealthy miller, who had been preſent the preceding 
evening, came to the inn where I ſlept to enquire 
after my health. I thanked him for his obliging 
enquiries, and we ſat down together to breakfaſt, 
The bread was very brown, but the landlord ob- 
ſerved it was the beſt that could be obtained, 
adding, with a moroſe accent, that if things con- 
tinued much longer in their preſent ſtate we might 
perhaps get no bread at all! The miller, during 
breakfaſt, amuſed me with an account of our gene- 
ral meeting at Copenhagen Houſe, at which he 
was preſent, and where he obligingly told me he 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing me ſhake my black 
* locks.” He was not the only one, as I have 
before mentioned, who travelled from Kent to be 
preſent upon this occaſion. He ſeemed to be very 
accurate in his recollection of the obſervation, 
« that in a twelve-months time the Miniſter might 
perhaps be brought to the ſcaffold.” Warm or 
intemperate expreſſions, I obſerve, make a forcible 
L8 impreſſion 
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impreſſion on the memory, and the words acquzt- 
* ted Felons, © killed off,” and“ Swiniſi Multi- 
e tude,” will be remembered much longer than 
their authors may be apt to imagine! After 
breakfaſt he accompanied me part of my way ; and 
aſcending an eminence, where ſome ſheep were 
browſing, and upon which ſtood a houſe and a 
mill, There,“ ſaid he, Citizen, is my little 
<* habitation, where I ſhall be proud to offer you a 
5 hearty welcome.” The reader may already have 
formed an opinion that he was a friendly, but I 
have to obſerve that he was alſo a humane man. 
He had tenants, who were unable to pay their rents; 
* but tis to no purpoſe,” added he, with a ſigh, 
t for me to diftreſs them: I muſt wait till better 
ce times, for at preſent they can ſcarcely procure for 
te themſelves the bare neceſſaries of life! I heartily 
joined with him in the laſt declaration of the pro- 
priety in this caſe of a little delay, though we both 
agreed that there are ſome particular occaſions in 
which to wait even a ſingle moment muſt be highly 
dangerous, and to neglect an opportunity would 
be criminal and baſe | 


Having placed me in the road to Chatham, he 
left me, after renewing his expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip, and obſerying, that as he ſometimes came to 
town, he ſhould PT. enquire after the good 

citizens 
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citizens, of whom he had heard ſo much. Mean- 
* while,” ſaid he, ſhaking my hand, I heartily 
** wiſh the next time we meet we may all of us 

« meet for an effeftual purpoſe.” What purpoſe 
he could mean I leave the ſagacious reader or the 
Attorney General to divine. If the purpoſe were 
good, I care not how ſoon; if bad, I underſtood 
not his meaning, and muſt wait for a future expla- 
nation. He was a worthy and intelligent man ; 
I therefore parted from him with regret, and 
whenever I call to mind the paſt ſcenes of my po- 


litical peregrinations, I do not forget the honeſt 
miller of Luton! 


I was now left alone to ſurvey the beautiful proſ- 
pe& which preſented itſelf around, and to enjoy 
my own meditations. The ſun had already counted 
three hours on heaven's diary, and was travelling 
on in his career with jocund gaiety. The ſky was 
ſerene, and ſcarcely was the blue ztherial ſpace 
ſullied with a ſingle cloud. The hills of the ſur- 
rounding county ſeemed to rear their proud, aſpir- 
ing heads, and the pure Medway, with it's. filver 
ſtream, gently meandered through the verdant 
meads, and watered the fruitful valley. The drum 
and fife, with merry note, calling the ſoldiers from 
their barracks to the morning parade, reiounded 

through the village, and ſhook the diſtant air with 
tremu- 
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tremulous vibrations. The purity of the atmo- 
ſphere, and the beauty of the proſpect, while they 
gratified the opening ſenſes, courted the brighteſt 
effuſions of a warm imagination. I ſtood on an 
eminence, commanding an extenſive view of the 
whole; and, gazing with rapture on the charming 
ſcene, felt myſelf, like Obidah in the Rambler, 
« incited by hope, and animated with deſire. As 
I ſtood, wrapt in meditation, methought I ſaw the 
earth, in flow and ſolemn majeſty, perform it's 
diurnal motion. I was ſtricken with the ſublime 
idea. The Univerſe, with all it's vaſt machine- 
« ry,” I cried, © is conſtant and invariable in all 
& it's operations, and performs it's evolutions with 
« exaft regularity ; and why ſhould man alone, 
% the admiration of the world, exhibit an inſtance 
© of inſtability and caprice? Principles, which 
& ſhould be with him a ſettled rule of aftion, to 
« guide him through exiſtence, and promote the 
&« general happineſs, are facrificed and polluted at 
*the ſhrine of intereſted ambition; narrow po- 
* ley has complicated and confounded the ſeparate 
« qualities of good and evil, and nature's chief 
% delight and glory is, by his own unaccountable 
% perverſity, become her chief diſgrace!” 


About three o'clock in the afternoon of this 


day I fat out in the coach for Maidſtone, at which 
| plwKace 
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place I arrived about fix, o'clock.' I immediately 
went to the perſon to whom I had been recom- 
mended, and who had ſhewn himſelf particularly 
anxious for this viſit. He had expetted me on 
Monday, and invited ſome friends to receive me; 
but ſome particular buſineſs requiring his preſence 
at Graveſend, he had ſet off for that place on 
Tueſday morning. His father and brother, how- 
ever, received me with polite civility, and requeft- 
ed me to ſpend the evening with them. From the 
converſation which paſſed between the viſitors who 
were preſent, I learned that Maidſtone was a di- 
vided place; that party ran ſo high that many of the 
neighbours would not traffic with thoſe who were of 
oppoſite opinions; and that the going into a tavern 
frequented by different parties might ſubject a man 
to the hazard of being turned out, or at leaſt in- 
ſulted! The Caſtle Inn was reputed to be a 
houſe for Jacobins, and the Star Coft:ehouſe was, 
I - believe, the rendezyous of Ariſtocracy ! A 
young gentleman related to me a whimſical. cir- 
cumſtance which befel him during the time I was 
there, and of the truth of which I do not doubt. 


At an aſſembly which lately happened, he applied 


to a young lady to dance with him: ſhe refuſed, 
with this extraordinary remark, “ | perceive, Sir, 
„ from your hair (he was a crop), that your prin- 
« ciples are different from mine; I malt, therefore, 

No; decline 
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« decline the honour you intend.” He was a 

young man, poſſeſſed of property, and of a pleaf- 

ing addreſs; but the cruel ariſtocrat was relentleſs, 
and he was obliged to go and reap his harveſt in a 

more fertile and leſs ſtubborn ſoil! That the la- 
dies ſhould become politicians I do not wonder, 
nor do I repine; but it is the firſt time, I confeſs, 

that I ever knew they gave themſelves any very 

ſerious concern about either the outfide or the in- 

fide of a gentleman's head! 


I flept this evening at the Caſtle Inn, and the 
next morning was buſied in writing letters, and re- 
ceiving vilits from ſeveral of the inhabitants. In 
the afternoon two gentlemen accompanied me to 
Mr. C— T——, who received me with great 
politeneſs, and with whom I ſpent the evening. 
We ſound him buſily engaged in his paper manu- 
factory, the wheel of which is very large, and, I 
believe, of his own conſtruction. He appears to 
be a worthy and ſenſible man, and a ſtrenuous 
friend to reform. He intimated that Adminiſtra- 
tion threatened to put him to conſiderable trouble 
and expence at the next election. As he has, 
however, been near]y thirty years a repreſentative 
of Maidſtone, and has been uniform in his princi- 

pulwes, I hope he will be returned. The opinion of 
the county, indeed, is very much changed within 
MES | | theſe 
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theſe few years, which may be partly aſcribed to 
the preſent ruinous war, but chiefly to the two late 
Convention Bills, which excited a general odium 
through the country, and which was not a little 
heightened by the pitiful manceuvres which ere 
in various places prattiſed to counteratt and pre- 
vent their petition ! 


At Chatham, Commiſſioner Proby, it is ſaid, 
called together all the workmen (near ſeventeen 
hundred in number) of the dock-yard, and deſired 
them to ſign their names to an Addreſs to his 
_ Majeſty, congratulating him on his late happy 
eſcape, and praying him to paſs the Bills. By a 
{ſingular circumſtance, however, the men unani- 
mouſly declared they would not fign away their 
liberties, and, ruſhing out of the yard in a body, 
went to the place where a Petition againſt the 
Convention Bills laid, and every one of them in- 
ſtantly ſubſcribed his name! 


At Rocheſter, the Right Reverend Prelate of 
that place had the honour of being carried in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion, not indeed in perſon, but in what 
was perhaps of equal conſequence, in effigy, by a 
vaſt concourſe of perſons, about the town. A 
label was fixed upon his breaſt with the following 
words, which he is ſaid to have delivered in the 
| „ Houſe 
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Houſe of Lords, The, People have nothing to 
« do with the Laws but to obey them!” In one 
of his hands was placed a Bible, and in the other a 
lighted taper; and in this manner, after having 
been ſhewn to the minor canons, every one of 
whom was obliged to open his door and contem- 
plate the curious ſight, he was led into a large 
field, and committed to the flames, amidſt the loud 
acclammatiĩons of the ſurrounding multitude ! 


At the County Meeting at Maidſtone, Earl Stan- 
hope, with ſeveral other patriotic perſons, were 
drawn in triumph, in a large waggon, whence his 
lordſhip had harangued the populace ; while Lord 
Sydney, who had come down to take an ative 
part in promoting what is called the loyal Addreſs, 
with the reſt of the miniſterial party, were obliged 
to ſhrink away, amidſt general hifles and execra- 
tions! This little remnant retired to an adjoin- 
ing tavern, where they patched up a ſmuggled 
Addreſs, and had afterwards the inſolence to call 
it the ſenſe of the county of Kent! Sir Edward 
Knatchbull may declare what he pleaſes in the 
Houſe of Commons. There, perhaps, it may not 
be of ſuch conſequence to miſrepreſent or deceive : 
he may riſe, as I one evening ſaw him, and, with 
his uſual perſpicuity and grammatical propriety, 
ſay, © Mr. Speaker, I riſe, Sir ;—I don't riſe, Sir, 

K- —to 
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to convey the moſt /{:ghieſt imputation on my 
« worthy colleague, Mr. Filmer Honey wood,” — 
and then proceed to relate the ſtory of the Bi- 
ſhop's bonfire; but Sir Edward ſhould. recolleR, 
that at the county meeting an obſervation was 
made and loudly applauded, © that the miniſterial 
members had /orfeited the confidence of the peo- 
« ble of Kent.” This is no flight imputation. It 
is a ſerious and ſolemn charge; and Sir Edward 
would do well to ſtudy a little grammar and com- 
mon ſenſe before he ventures to undertake an 


explanation 


I took leave of Mr. T-—, who kindly wiſhed 
me health and proſperity. Upon my departure, T 
aſked him if he thought there would be any im- 
propriety in my addreſſing the inhabitants at the 
Caſtle Inn upon the ſubjett of Reform. He an- 
ſwered in the negative, and wiſhed me ſucceſs. 
In the evening I was introduced to a ſelect com- 
pany, of ſomewhat leſs than fifty, of the moſt re- 
ſpectable inhabitants of the town, Mr. James S-—, 
the brother of Mr. T. „in the chair. I was 
received with great civility, and after having deli- 
vered my letter of introduction, I addreſſed them 
upon the neceſſity of an immediate Reform.— 
After I had concluded, the company unanimouſly 
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came to a reſolution of forming themſelves into a 
Society, for the purpoſe of endeavouring to obtain 
Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments. Mr. 
S—— took me home with him, and requeſted me 
to accept of accommodations at his houſe during 
the time I ſhould remain at Maidſtone, with which 
friendly invitation I readily complied. I here 
ſpent two or three of the moſt pleaſant days of my 
life. The generous hoſpitality of my worthy 
friend, and the honeſt fincerity with which he 
avowed his ſentiments, deſerve no common praiſe. 
I lament my inability to do him juſtice, though I 
am certain he wants no other approbation than 
that of his own heart! Should this trifle ever fall 
into his hands, he will ſee that I am not wholly 
inſenſible to former acts of kindneſs, and may 
perhaps be inclined to think with me, that to 
acknowledge benefits received is partly to deſerve 
them ! 9 847 


On the next evening I again met a numerous 
aſſembly at the-Caſtle, where I entered into a con- 
ciſe hiſtory of the London Correſponding Society, 
recounted the various ſufferings of the perſecuted 
patriots, and explained the nature of their inſtitu- 
tions and regulations. I hey appointed the follow- 
ing Monday for a general meeting, to conſider of 

| the 
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the beſt means of obtaining a Parliamentary Re- 
form. The day following I received a letter from 
the Executive Committee, requeſting me to be in 
town on Monday, and a note from an inhabitant 
of Rocheſter, acquainting me that a party of citi- 
zens were coming to ſee me, and would be glad 
to meet me at the Caſtle. In the evening I at- 
tended a meeting for the laſt time, and after- fome 
preliminary obſervations, concluded with reading 
an account of the proceedings at Copenhagen 
Houſe. The next day I viſited the paper manu- 
factory belonging to Mr. 8 , Which is very 
conſiderable, and which employs ſeveral hands. 
I obferved that the continual moiſture of the at- 
moſphere muſt render it very unhealthy for thoſe 
who were employed. He anſwered in the affirma- 
tive; but aſked the uſual queſtion, What are men 
to do who are in want? Why it's very true. — 
Want is the parent of ſeverity, and cruel neceſſity 
urges many to negle& even health and improve- 
ment to obtain the bare means of ſubſiſtence! 
He obſerved to me that his men were all citizens, 
which, he ſaid, was no wonder, as their wages were 
leſs, and the price of proviſions greater than ever. 
The water wheel, which urged the motion of his 
mill, was ingenious and well conſtructed; it had 
one inconvenience, however, and which, I believe, 

is 
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is frequent, that of throwing up the water behind. 
He has.expended a conſiderable ſum upon his 
manufactory, and is a very worthy and induſtrious 
man. I was ſorry, therefore, to hear him intimate 
an intention of emigrating to America. I hope 
he will deſiſt from his purpoſe, and remain in Eng- 
land. Whatever be the form of government, or 
the abuſes of adminiſtration, or however corrupt 
or degraded the national repreſentation, it is till 
gur country, and it is our duty to exert our utmoſt, 
both to reform it's errors and defend it's rights. 
We are connetted to it by the ſoft ties of general 
ſympathy, and the habits of local prejudice. Our 
tempers, our language, and our diſpoſitions, all 
are Engliſh. It's foil is rich—it's climate healthy 
—it's atmoſphere ſerene; and England, if a free 
and independent country, would be the beſt in 
which an Engliſhman could with honour and with 
ſafety reſide ! 


I need but juſt mention, to avoid the appearance 
of ingratitude, that I ſpent the remainder of Sa- 
turday, and the whole of Sunday, at the houſe of 
an intelligent perſon, who had unfortunately loſt 
his voice by his patriotic exertions at the laſt 
county meeting, where I met a ſmall party; and 
on Monday morning, 3 taken leave of my 

kind 
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kind friends, whom I hope once again to ſee, and 
of whoſe exertions in the cauſe of reform I am 
very anxious to hear, I ſat off in the coach for 
Rocheſter, at which place I arrived about twelve 
o'clock at noon. 


CHAP. 


CH I 


I nap but juſt time to take a little breakfaſt, 
when the coach was at the door. I leaped into it, 
and with a ſigh bade adieu to Maidſtone and all it's 
pleaſures! The ſnow had fallen very heavily dur- 
ing the night, and the weather was exceedingly cold. 
The company at firſt conſiſted only of an elderly 
gentleman, whom at that time I did not know, but 
whom I afterwards found to be a farmer of conſi- 
derable property, who had long wiſhed to ſee me. 
We afterwards ſtopt to take up a young lady, of 
an agreeable perſon and lively manners. Our 
converſation, as uſual with Engliſhmen, com- 
menced with the weather, and, as was very natural 
at that period, changed to the conſideration of the 
very high price of proviſions. Our fair compa- 
nion was a democrat, and ſeemed to ſpeak with 
earneſtneſs on the ſubject. It happened that 
our converſation continued on the neceſſity of a 
Parliamentary Reform, when, turning to me, © I 
« underſtand, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © that Mr. Jones 1s 
* juſt arrived at Maidſtone,” Unwilling to take 

advan- 
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advantage of her ignorance of me, 1 immediately 
anſwered, by acquainting her that 7 was the perſon 
ſhe meant. She bluſhed deeply. Recovering 
herſelf, however, from the little confuſion into 
which ſhe had been thrown by this unexpected 
declaration, ſhe anſwered, with a ſmile, © I aſſure 
« you, Sir, I was not going to ſay any thing unfa- 


« yourable of you.“ I believed it; nevertheleſs 
I thought it right to aſſure her, that it would have. 


been unpleaſant for me to have fat filent to hear 
either praiſe or abuſe, without havingthe power of 
advancing my own opinion, or taking a part in the 
converſation, Before I quitted the coach, they 
both did me the honour to ſay, that they ſhould 
hereafter remember with ſatisfaQtion the agreeable 
morning they had ſpent. I ſhall remember it too, 
but with ſenſations of a mixed and oppoſite nature; 
becaufe, whatever pleaſure I may experience in 
the preſence and converſation of an agreeable 
young lady and an entertaining companion, it but 
too conſtantly connetts itſelf with the idea of ſome 
certain circumſtances which it would perhaps be 
better for me to forget! 


I once more arrived at Rocheſter, where 1 found 
the inhabitants in a buſtle. Ihe bread had been 
faiſed, and the ſoldiers were obliged to pay three 

| halfpence a pound more for their meat. This had 
N ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly excited their diſpleaſure. A poor man 
had that morning been taken into cuſtody who had 
deſerted ten years ago. I ſuppoſe his treatment 
will be unuſually ſevere, for our laws ſtill continue 
to affix heavy penalties upon men for what they 
have formerly done, and not for what they may 
hereafter commit: Puniſhment is uſed as a pre- 
ventative, and the conſequence is conſidered in- 
ſtead of the cauſe! 


In the afternoon I viſited a young medical friend 
at Chatham, who was lately married. I found him 
happy in the poſſeſſion of an amiable and virtuous 
woman. He welcomed me to his habitation, and I 
enjoyed with him and his beauteous bride a moſt 
pleaſant and rational evening's entertainment. His 
remarks upon political ſubjects were few, but they 
were ſolid. He deprecated and dreaded the idea 
of a political convulſion; yet he foreſaw and ex- 
pected one. He avowed himſelf a friend of Re- 
form, yet wilhed, if a criſis mould unfortunately 
take place, that there might then be @ plan, and not 
plans, ſubmitted to the conſideration of the people. 

Unanimity of fentiment and à perfect co-operation 
of principle, he deemed eſſentially neceſſary, to pre- 
veat the poſſibility of ſplitting into ſeparate parties 
and ſubſequent factions. - I heartily agree with him, 
and unleſs the majority of the nation will make 

haſte 
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haſte and come forward with a more efficacious and 
leſs objectionable plan of Reform, than has hitherto 
been offered to the public, I muſt beexcuſed for 
adhering to my firſt opinions, and ranging myſelf 
under thoſe folid and ſubſtantial principles, Uni- 
verſal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments! His 
Lady was a diſciple of equality, and had ſtudied 
Mrs. Wolſtonecroft's Rights of Women. A female 
&« legiſlature, Sir, would never have paffed thoſe 
* horrid Convention Bills, or abrogated the dear 
« prerogative of ſpeech !” There was nothing, 
ſhe thought, to which women were not competent; 
and ſhe ſtrongly cenſured our ſex, for firſt depriv- 
ing them of every ſource of intelligence, and then 
reproaching them for their levity and indifcretion ! 
She had truth and reaſon on her fide; I, therefore, 
heartily concurred in the juſtice of her remarks, I 
believe we might as well have a cabinet of tea 
drinkers, as an adminiſtration of drunkards; and 
it would certainly be better to witneſs a complete 
repreſentation of the School for Scandal, than be 
preſent at the performance of the Devil to pay 


The next day at noon, I ſat off for Graveſend, in 
what is termed the tide coach. The inſide paſſen- 
gers conſiſted of a ſoldier and a poor man and his 
wife, who had that morning walked from Graveſ- 
end to Chatham upon ſome particular buſineſs, and 
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being overpowered with vexation and fatigue, 
determined, although their finances were almoſt 
exhauſted, to treat themſelves with a ride. There 
was a wild deſperation in their manner and conver. 
ſation, which betokened that their hearts were but 
ill at eaſe. It evinced itſelf by ſignificant ſhrugs and 
ſhrewd infinuations, They looked at their own 
clothes, which to be ſure,” they ſaid, were 
& indifferent,” „but what then,” added the 
woman, with a faint ſmile which concealed internal 
anguiſh, **we are honeſt, and pay for what we 
* have; can every body ſay ſo much? Provifions 
* are now ſo dear, that a poor family can ſcarcely 
6c hive, and thoſe who are often obliged to go with- 
te out a meal, can ſeldom ſpare much for the de- 
© coration of their outſide! my poor huſband 
& labours from morning till night, and all to very 
* little purpoſe.” She looked mournfully at him, 
with tears juſt ſtarting into her eyes. He was 
© too ill to walk,” added ſhe, ** and why ſhould 
e not poor folks ſometimes ride, as well as other 
% people?” I know not by what mechanical im- 
pulſe I was urged, but I inveluntarily held out my 
hand and condoled with him. You are a good 
c man,” ſaid he, with a ſigh. © I fear not, friend,” 

I replied, and yet I wiſh to ſee my fellow crea- 
« tures happy.” Encouraged by my manner the 
woman for a while forgot all her caution, and 
launched 
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launched into a ſtring of invectives againſt London, 
which, ſhe ſaid, was a great ſink of corruption ! 
« Temple-Bar groans for a great many heads,” &c. 
I was ſhocked at her violence, but I readily forgave 
her, when I conſidered the irritation of mind under 
which ſhe laboured, and which naturally ſeeks to 
vent itſelf by ſuch forcible and unguarded expreſ- 
fions ! - 


Among other little vexations which they were 
obliged to undergo, was one which to the majority 
of my readers may appear ſomewhat ludicrous. 
To ſoften the fatigues of their journey they had 
indulged themſelves in the purchaſe of ſome ſpirit, 
I believe it might be gin, and the poor man had 
carefully depoſited it in his pocket. The cork, 
however, which confined this precious fluid, had 
flipped out, and almoſt the whole of the liquor 
eſcaped. The piteous look with which our unfor- 
tunate companion ſurveyed his almoſt empty bottle, 
and the peculiar earneſtneſs with which he deſcribed 
the cauſe of this cataſtrophe, could not but provoke 
a ſmile. It was a heavy diſappointment. Every 
thing ſeemed to conſpire againſt them. I ſhared in 
their misfortunes, and felt equally with them the 
terrible calamity which had befallen them. My 
reſolution was fixed, and ſo ſoon as the coachman 
had ſtopped on the road, the two paſſengers leaving 

| the 
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the coach, for ſome little refreſhment, I took the 
opportunity of putting into the woman's hand the 
amount of both their fares, She took it, and at 
firſt ſeemed loſt in ſpeechleſs ſurprize. At length, 
recovering herſelf, ſhe would fain have overwhelmed 
me with a volubility of thanks. I requeſted her to 
forbear ; -a trifle like that, was not worth ſuch ſu- 
perfluous acknowledgments. She then began to 
apologiſe for the intemperate language ſhe had uſed. 

Though I diſapprove your violence,” I replied, 

yet I hope you will never be afraid nor aſhamed 
6e of declaring your real ſentiments.” It is falſe 
that human nature 1s depraved or ungrateful! If 
there be any thing to lament, it is, that it is too 
often diſpoſed to place implicit confidence, or make 
unneceſſary conceſſions. I hope, in recording this 
little tranſaction, I ſhall not appear to have been 
atuned by vanity or egotiſm, I did but my 
duty, and whatever were my motive, I freely ac- 
knowledge that J experience conſiderable pleaſure 


in its retroſpection. 


The ſoldier who accompanied us recounted his 
life and adventures. He had been originally tra- 
panned into the ſervice, and ſent to the Welt Indies, 
At firſt, he ſaid, he did not like it, but at preſent 
he was tolerably well contented ; for he obſerved 
that he had plenty of victuals and ain; 3 * which 
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£15 more,” added he, than I could get, if T were 
© not in the army.“ The woman here interrupted 
him. My huſband too was japanned.“ She im- 
mediately made him take off his wig to ſhew me a 
large ſcar, which was on the fore part of his head. 


He had fallen from one of the decks of a veſſel into 


the hold, and had fractured his fkull, for which he 
was obliged to be trepanned. It had weakened and 
almoſt deſtroyed the optic nerve of one of his eyes. 
He informed me that he followed the buſineſs of a 
watch-caſe finiſher, and that on a Sunday his wife 
took a broom, and by ſweeping the roads near 
Iſlington, contrived to get a few halfpence of the 
paſſing travellers. He had come down from 
London the preceding evening, m a Graveſend 
boat, and, becauſe I was old and helpleſs,” ſaid 
he, «the paſſengers jeered me, and took of my 
« wig.” I have often heard of the levity and vul- 


garity of a Graveſend boat, but I never yet knew 


that it was uſual to inſult age and infirmity, I 
hope that our mariners and veſſels will ſoon expe- 


rience a material improvement, and that an old 


man may hereafter be permitted to purſue his 
Journey, calm and unmoleſted. 


We were now arrived at Graveſend, where hav- 
ing bidden adieu to my fellow travellers, and taken 
a little refreſhment with my former friend and ac- 
| quaintance, 
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quaintance, I haſtened to the coach, which was 
waiting to convey me to London. As I entered, 
my friend exclaimed, © Good bye, citizen,” which 
1I repeated. * Citizen too, ſaid a gentleman in the 
corner of the coach; © I don't like that word.” 
« Perhaps not, Sir; it is poſſible you may not 
« underſtand its meaning. When 7 uſe it, I wiſh 
* to convey the idea of a fincere friend and an 
tc affettionate brother.” In that ſenſe, Sir, it 
«© is certainly unexceptionable. In what other 
« ſenſe can you uſe it? The original meaning 
« I believe was ſimply an inhabitant or reſident of 
« ſome particular place, and ſurely no one need 
ce be aſhamed of acknowledging the town or coun- 
* try where he may happen to have been born.” 
The gentleman was filent. Another of the com- 
pany here reſumed the diſcourſe. A curious ex- 
« pedient, Sir, of the French, to put in requiſi- 
« tion all the young men of ſuch an age.” A 
« yery good one, in my opinion,” I replied, © and 
I think it would be a fortunate thing, if every 
tc man in every country, underſtood the uſe and exer- 
« ciſe of arms.” Do you mean to allude to this 
*« country? aſked a young man with apparent 
eagerneſs. * I ſpoke of every country, Sir, and 
* of courſe included this.” But for what purpoſe 
& ſhould they learn the uſe of arms, Sir?” To 
« defend their liberties, and refiſt oppreſſion !'' © Do 
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« you allude to this country, when you ſpeak of 
ce oppreſſion, Sir?” „ have already obſerved, that 
« allude to no one in particular.” The conver- 
ſation immediately turned uvon the number of dif. 
affected perfons, who were ſuppoſed to be in this 
country, and on the benefit which would accrue 
to the nation, if they would leave it; which, as it 
bore no reference to what I had advanced; J did 


a, 
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We arrived about ſeven in the evening at the 
inn in London, where the young man who had 
thus queſtioned me, being left alone with me at tea, 
apologiſed for his ſeeming rudeneſs, by informing 
me, that he was a friend of Reform, though before 
ſtrangers he was unwilling to declare himſelf, but 
that hearing me expreſs thoſe ſentiments, he felt his 

curioſity ſtrongly excited. I related to him who I 

was, and of my late Tour, and before we parted, 
perceiving he wanted information, 1 put into bis 
hands Mr. Longley's ſenſible pamphlet, entitled 
« a Sketch for a more equal Repreſentation of the 
© People of England,” which I cannot but ſtrongly 
recommend, both to the friends and to the enemies 


of Parliamentary Reform. 


I havenow brought this firſt part of my late poli- 
tical Tour to a concluſion. I am ſenſible that much of 
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it will appear to many as trivial and unimportant, 
and much of it ſuperfluous. To thoſe, however, 
who feel anxious to be acquainted with the particu- 
lars of a project which is novel in its nature, and 
which has certainly given ſome little alarm to ad- 
miniſtration, it will not prove wholly unentertain- 
ing. It may perhaps ſerve to ſhew the relative 
difference of ſentiment in different places; ſince 
what was conſidered as laudable, or at leaſt harmleſs, 
in Kent, has from the prejudices and paſſions of 
certain individuals, been conſtrued into a high 
crime and miſdemeanor in the county of Warwick. 


JOHN GALE JONES. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


APPENDIX. 
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Copy of the Letter of Introduction, from | 


the London Correſponding Society to the 
Country Societies. 


Committee Room, February, 1796. 

CirizENs, | 
Tuis letter is to introduce Citizen 
you, he being deputed by us to viſit your ſociety. 
He will lay before you the inſtructions we have 
given him for his conduct, whereby you will ſee 
the principal parts of our view of the comman 
object which unites us to you and to the other 
popular ſocieties in the country. We hope they 
accord with your ſentiments, for we are per- 
ſuaded that nothing is wanting to obtain ſuch a 
Reform in Parliament as we demand, but a ſtrict 


* among thoſe who are already convinced of 
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it's neceſſity. We are not, however, to contemn 
or neglect thoſe whoſe intereſt, whoſe paſſions, or 
whoſe ignorance have ſet them in oppoſition to us. 
For thoſe who are ſeparated from us only by their 
ignorance, we ſhall gain them daily to our fide, by 
a clear ſtatement of our claims, The propoſition 
we maintain is fo ſimple, that no one can reject it 
who poſſeſſes even an ordinary ſhare. of under- 
ſtanding. The political creeds which men are 
taught during their childhood frequently warp their 
minds. But in Britain, the firſt article of the po- 
litical creed is, that every individual who is ſubject 
to government is repreſented, and has a right to be 
_ repreſented, in the legiſlature. We aſſert no more, 
than that the practice does not at preſent correſpond 
with the theory, and we claim no more than the 
reſtitution of theſe our rights. For thoſe who have 
partial intereſts and paſſions to gratify in the con- 
tinuance of abuſes, we muſt contend with them 
firmly. If we can ſoften their oppoſition, it is our 
duty; and if we cannot, on their own heads be the 
guilt and the effect. 


Citizens, let us redouble our zeal. Indifference 
in any cauſe belonging to humanity is baſe ; in this, 
it is nothing leſs than inſanity, | 


We 


„* 


6 
We recommend our deputy to your confidence, 
for we believe he is worthy of it. 


* | Lk 
Wiſhing you ſucceſs in the glorious cauſe of 
hberty and humanity, we conclude. 


(By order of the Committee) 


J. ASHLEY, Secretary. 
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Inſtructions of the London Correſponding 
Society to Citizen John Gale Jones, de- 
puted to viſit the Societies at Rocheſter, 
Ce 


CirizEx, 


'T nx Society having reſolved that deputics be 
| ſent to the ſeveral ſocieties in correſpondence with 
us, in order to inform them accurately of the 
preſent ſtate of the important queſtion agitated by 
them and us, and to conſult with them on the moſt 
effeQtual means of convincing the people of this 
country of the neceſſity of a Reform in the Com- 
mons Houſe of Parliament, we have choſen you 
to be among the number of ſuch deputies, having 
a firm confidence that you will condutt yourſelf 
ſo as to bring no juſt reproach upon us your con- 
ſtityents. To acquit ourſelves, however, before 
the whole nation in this momentous concern, ſo 
well as the better to enable you to proſecute our 
legal and virtuous purpoſe, we furniſh you with the 
following inſtruQtions, from which we — you 


in no caſe to depart. 
1h}, 
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1ſt. On your admiſſion to a ſociety in union 
with us, you ſhall deliver the Letter of Introduc- 
tion given you herewith, and ſubmit theſe inſtruc- 
tions to their peruſal, in order that no improper 
perſon, being either an ignorant advocate of our 
cauſe, or a baſe pretender for miſchievous pur- 
poſes, may intrude himſelf upon ſuch ſociety in 
our name. 


2dly. You ſhall ſtate: preciſely to ſuch ſociety, 
that the ſole object of our aſſociation is a reform 
in the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 


gdly. You ſhall inſiſt, that the only effeQual, 
ſo well as the only legitimate mode of obtaining 
our common object, is by convincing our fellow 
citizens of our natural and conſtitutional right to 
ſuch reform, and of the neceſſity of our obtaining 
it, to preſerve the nation from falling under the 
yoke of an abſolute deſpotiſm. In ſo doing, you 
cannot fail to draw the nation over to our fide, 
and to leave the enemies of reform narrowed to 
the circle of corrupt miniſters and their ee 
dependants. 


Athly. 9 ſhew, that the new Treaſon and 
Sedition Bills, whatever be the character that will 
be ſtampt. on them by poſterity, have not taken 


away 
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away the means of enlightening our fellow citizens 
on the above ſubjett, fince, under theſe as, citi- 
zens may afſemble to the number of forty-nine in 
one place, to converſe in an orderly manner on 
their conſtitutional rights, and cannot therefore be 
diſturbed without a violation of law, even as it is 
at preſent. 


sthly. As the ſubtle malice of our enemies will 
endeavour to lead our fellow citizens from the 
peaceable courſe which it yet becomes us to pur- 
ſue, you ſhall invite the ſociety to guard againſt all 
perſons who would introduce violent propoſitions, 
or any illegal meaſures. 


| 'Gihly. It behoves you, notwithſtanding, to con- 
vince the timid that no fears are to be entertained 
reſpecting the legal conſequences of the informa- 
tion of ſpies, ſince the ſecurity of the friends of 
reform is in the hy hee their —_— 115 __ | 
ceedings. 


athly. The. defign of the above nicks is to 
remove their apprehenſions relative to the ſafety of 
our aſſociation under the new laws. This part of 
your miſſion effected, you are to ſtrain every power 
of your mind to awaken the ſleeping ſpirit of li- 
betty; you are to call upon our fellow citizens to 
1 e be 


( 
be ready with us, to purſue our common objeR, if 
it muſt be, to the ſcaffold, or rather (if our ene- 
mies are deſperate enough to bar up every avenue 


to enquiry and diſcuſſion) to the field, at the ha- 


zard of extermination ; convineed that no temper 


leſs decided than this will ſuffice to regain liberty 
from a bold and uſurping faction. But to the end 
that we may ſucceed by the irreſiſtible voice of 
the people, you are to excite in every ſociety the 


defire which animates our boſoms, to embrace the 


nation as brethren, and the reſolution to bear every 
repulſe from paſſion and prejudice. which fails to 
deprive us of the ſecure grounds of argument. 


8thly. As the Whig Club have called upon the 
people to aſſociate for the repeal of the new Trea- 
fon and Sedition Acts, without making any explicit 
declaration of their principles, we recommend 
| you to caution the ſociety you viſit againſt every 


attempt to divert their thoughts from our ultimate 


object, to ſuch temporary and ſubordinate conſi- 
derations. 


gthly. You ſhall, if called upon, aid the ſociety 
with your advice in forming their internal regula- 
tions; but by no means ſhall attempt to impoſe 


any rule upon n, much leſs to intrude the par- 
P ticular 
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ticular parts of our conſtitution, where local con- 
fiderations may make it prudent to adopt others. 


10thly. You ſhall invite the ſociety to a cloſe 
correſpondence with us, and to tranſmit to us a 
monthly report, containing their numbers, and a 
conciſe account of their leading tranſaRQions. 


 11thly. You ſhall invite the ſociety to take the 
name of the United Correſponding Society of 
| -, and to adopt our regulations, ſo far as 
may be conſiſtent with their particular conve- 
nience. | | 


12thly. This ſociety being involved in great ex- 
pence, and being in actual arrear, you ſhall, in an 
open and manly manner, invite the ſociety to con- 
tribute to the expence of the deputation, according 
to their ability, and to tranſmit their contribution, 
through your hands, to our ſecretary. 


- 13thly. You ſhall write to us immediately after 
your firſt interview with the ſociety, and at leaſt 
once a week afterwards; and if any thing ſhould 
occur to which theſe inſtructions do not apply, you 
ſhall write to us eſpecially on the ſubject. In a 
word, you are always to reſlect that you are wreſt- 
ling with the enemies of the human race, not for 

5 yourſelf 


( Ip } 


yourſelf merely, for you may not ſee the full day 


of liberty, but for the child hanging on the breaſt; 
and that the queſtion, whether the next generation 


ſhall be free or not, may greatly depend on the 


wiſdom and integrity of your conduct in the gene- 
rous miſſion which you and your fellow deputies 
now take upon yourſelves. 


14thly. As our letters have been frequently inter- 
cepted by our enemies, before your departure 
from London, you ſhall learn of the citizen ſecret- 
ary the place to which you ſhall direct your letters, 
and ſhall eſtabliſh with the ſociety a proper channel 
for correſponding with us, 


Citizen, while you recommend a legal conduct 
to the ſociety, we ſolemnly call upon you to be 
yourſelf the example of ſobriety, both of conver- 
ſation and manners. 


(By order of the Executive Committee) 


J. ASHLEY, Secretary, 
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Extract of a Letter to Citizen Aſaley. 


* = S 


| | Rocheſter, Feb. 16. 1796. 
Dear Citizen, 

As the time fixed by the Committee for my re- 
turn is near at hand, and my leiſure for writing 
not very conſiderable, I muſt content myſelf for 
the preſent with a brief recapitulation of the lead 
ing events which have occurred ſubſequent to my 
laſt letter, reſerving a fuller and more circumſtan- 
tial detail till I ſee you in town. I feel the more 
ſtrongly inclined to this from the uncertainty 1 


am in whether this will ever reach you, as I have 


not yet received any letter from the ſociety, nor 
indeed from any other perſons, through the medium 
of the poſt. 


On Tueſday evening I viſited a genera] meeting 
of the ſociety at the Falſtaff, a medical man from 


- Gillingham being in the chair. After the uſual 


introduQtory. forms, I addreſſed them for about 
an hour and a half, wherein J gave them a hiſtory 
of the various ſufferings and perſecutions of the 
friends of reform, recoynted their triumphs and 
ſucceſſes, &c. and concluded with recommending 
them to imitate their firmneſs and perſeverance, 


ties 


( 109 ) 
ties which might await them in their undertaking, 
Their conduct and ſentiments were worthy of them- 
ſelves. They role with one accord, and with great 


enthuſiaſm profeſſed their determination to live and 
die united with the London Correſponding Society. 


Take the following, if you pleaſe, from memory, 
as an imperfe& ſpecimen.— J come, Citizens, in 
c the ſerious and folemn character of a Repreſenta- 
tive of the London Correſponding Society, to 
** make known to you our principles, and receive 
c your determination. I come to aſk if you are 
prepared to act in concert and union with that 
* ſociety, in every poſſible caſe which it ſhall judge 
<« neceſſary for the purpoſe of obtaining our rights 
c and redreffing our grievances? (All, all, was 
the cry.) „I wiſh to know, whether you are men 
* or willing flaves? (Men, they exclaimed.) — 
* Whether you prefer to pine in indolence and 
«« diſcontent, or to affociate and be free! Is the 
“ undaunted ſpirit of your brave anceſtors extin- 
e guiſhed, and their blood contaminated, or are 
« you (till determined to exert the ſame diſtin- 
* guiſhed energy which in their days preſerved our 
“Rights and Liberties, and procured us that 
freedom of repreſentation, which is the only ſe- 
* curity you have from the encroachments of 
5 abſolute deſpotiſm, and which it is your duty to 

© regain 


aw) 
tc regain for yourſelves and tranſmit to ſucceeding 


«© generations,” 


It is impoſſible for me to do more than give you 

a faint ſketch of what paſſed, nor would it, indeed 
be delicate to record tranſactions in which I was fo 
materially concerned. I ſhall only, therefore, obſerve, 
that on the ſucceeding evening, I attended their 
Committee of Delegates, and offered them ſome ad- 
vice relative to their internal regulations, and on 
Friday attended a general meeting at Chatham. 
May I fay, it was very numerouſly attended? I 
again addreſſed them, and endeavoured to give an 
ACCurate account of our regulations, and to explain 
the meaning and enforce the neceſſity of Univerſal 
 Suffrage, &c. It was with conſiderable pleaſure I 
perceived a numerous collection of farmers, many 
of whom I could name as being very wealthy, and 
what is moſt extraordinary, they are (if it may ſo be 
called) more violent in their invectives againſt 
adminiſtration than all the reſt. Many ſtrangers 
entered as members that night, and without mean- 
ing to infer any thing like an obſervation of per- 
ſonal vanity or preſumption, I hope I may be per- 
mitted to ſay, that the ſending of a deputy from our 
Society has, if 1 am not miſtaken, awakened the 
whole county of Kent to a ſenſe of its ſituation, and 


to a determination to aſſert its Rights, Indeed they 
already 
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already begin to talk about the expediency of a 


large public county meeting, and five wealthy 
houſeholders have ſignified their readineſs to ſub- 
ſcribe their names and reſidence. This is ſo joy- 
tul a theme, that methinks I could go on for ever, 
but my paper reminds me that I am near a conclu- 
fion ; I mult, therefore, only briefly - obſerve, that 
on Saturday I ſupped with a party of citizens 
on Sunday I met them at the Falſtaff—on Monday 
I went over to Gillingham to aſſiſt in forming a new 
diviſion—on Tueſday went on board the Ville-de 
Paris, dined in one of the French priſon ſhips, 
and converſed with the priſoners. The Officer 


is a friend to Reform, and a deſerving young man. 


In the evening attended another diviſion, aſſiſted in 
its r and propoſed regulations. 


| JOHN GALE JONES. 
Thurſday Noon. 


P.S. I have hitherto been unmoleſted. The 
ſpies are hiſſed and hooted wherever they appear; 
and the inhabitants of every claſs, from the 
mayor to the peaſant, treat me with kindneſs, con- 
deſcenſion and civility. 


Thurſday, Felyuavy 22d. 1796. 

5 AT a general meeting of the United Correſpond- 
ing Societies of Rocheſter, Chatham and 
Brompton, the following reſolutions were pro- 


poſed and unanimouſly agreed to. 
| « Reſolved, 
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© Reſolved, 


J. That the united Correſponding Societies of 
Rocheſter, Chatham and Brompton, are firmly 
reſolved to aft in concert with, and purſuant to the 
principles of the London Correſponding Society | 


&« JI. That citizen from the time of 


his firſt being a member to the preſent period, has 


deſerved the eſteem and confidence of the united 
Correſponding Society. 


III. That this Society, therefore, feels itſelf 
called upon to ſupport and aſſiſt him, fo far as may 


be reaſonably expected, during the e and 


difficulties of his preſent ſituation. 


« TV. That being fully convinced of the abſolute 
neceſſity of an immediate Reform in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament, and conſcious of the juſtice 
of their cauſe, theſe Societies will perſevere in the 
avowal of theſe ſentiments, and the propagation of 
theſe principles, even though it ſhould be at the 
hazard of their lives ! ! 


4 V. Reſolved unanimouſly, that the foregoing 

reſolutions be figned by the Chairman and ay 
and inſerted in the Kentiſh Journals. - 

m—_—_—_—_——C AIRMAN. 

—g__CTARY 


FINIS. 
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Extract of a Letter to the Executive 
| Committee. 


Ciriz ERs, _ Graveſend. 

ENCLOSED you will find a letter from the 
United Correſponding Societies of Rocheſter, 
Brompton, and Chatham, where they explain their 
ſentiments, and propoſe their plan of organization. 
They promiſe to contribute with alacrity and zeal. 
As I have received your order to proceed to Maid- 
ſtone, I ſhall ſet out on my journey ſo early as 
poſſible. I arrived at this place on Saturdey after- 
noon, and took up mv abode with Citizen b 
where 1 at preſent reſide. He received me with 
that warm and generous friendſhip which is, or 
ever ought to be, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic 
of a good citizen. I enquired concerning the 
number and diſpoſition of the friends of Liberty, 
and find there are many ; but they ſeem much in 
want of advice and regulations. In the evening, 
Citizen —— went and ſummoned a meeting; 
and although it was an inconvenient day (being 
Saturday), and the notice very ſhort, about fifty 
perſons were aſſembled at the George before eight 
o'clock. 1 had the pleaſure of addreſſing them for 


about an hour, and after expatiating upon the 


neceſſity of an immediate affociation, had the ſatis- 
| bw faction, 


W tz. fo . Gol. 
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faction, upon my concluſion, of ſecing ſixteen new 
members made. They wiſh for another meeting; 
but my time being limited, I was unable to pro- 
miſe them : they declare, that if my arrival were 
generally known, almoſt all Graveſend would aſſem- 
ble, I have experienced the moſt GP" treat 
ment. 


| 7 JOHN GALE JONES. 
22d Feb. 1796. 


 Caflle Inn, Maidftone. 
ar A meeting of the inhabitants it was una- 
nimoufly refotveu, that a general meeting of the 
friends of Parliamentary Reform ſhould be con- 
vened on Monday next, to conſider of certain 
propoſitions, and of the beſt means of obtaining 
Univerſal Sufftage and Annual Parliaments, 


— © 54:24 
24th Feb. 1796. 


Copy oy” a Letter to Mrs. D——. 


DAR Mapa 5 
'You will perhaps be ſurprized, but I am ſure 
not offended, that I take this opportunity to en- 
_ after your — and acquaint you with my 
ot 8 
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preſent ſituation. The intereſt which your family 
and yourſelf have always taken in whatever have 
materially concerned me, and the long intimacy 
which has ſubſiſted between us, will render an 
epiſtle from me not wholly unintereſting or unac- 
ceptable. It is my earneſt deſire, and it muſt be 
my duty, to preſerve in remembrance a juſt ſenfe 
of former friendſhip, by. preſent acknowledgments 
and future exertions. I have often wiſhed, that, 
amidſt the numerous acquaintances with which 1 
have been ſurrounded, I could difcover and ſelect 
a female correſpondent and a friendly adviſer. Tour 
long acquaintance with misfortune, generous ſuſ- 
ceptibility, and acute diſcernment, have fully con- 
vinced me that you are. admirably calculated to 
afford conſolation and impart advice. A well cul- 
tivated mind, joined to a ſober caſt of thought, 
are perhaps among the nobleſt acquiſitions of hu- 
man nature; and I am not afraid of being fuſpected 
of flattery when I aſſert that Mrs. D has fully 
proved her undoubted claim to the former, and 
her conſtant and uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the 
latter. From a diſpoſition thus attempered and 
meliorated, how readily might youth learn wiſdom 
and inexperience gain inſtruction. The novelty 
of ſuch an undertaking detracts not from its merit, 
and the purity of the motive is it's beſt ſecurity 
from Ignorance or malevolence. 
* A young 


( was ) 


Ayoung man, and early introduced into the world, 
it has been ſometimes my pride, but more frequently, 
perhaps, my misfortune, to be left roo much to the. 
dictates of my own heart, and to the ſolitary efforts 
of my own underitanding. Comparative obſervation 
has often ſhewn me the wide difference between 
vice and virtue; and active exertion has painfully 
firuggled to reduce into practice what ſolid con- 
viction has declared to be truth. Yet am I not 
happy. In the midſt of buſy crowds I wander a 
comfortleſs mourner; and ſad perplexity treads 
cloſely in the footſteps of public exertion or pri- 


vate meditation. Is this the ample reward of ge- 


nius and the proud pre-eminence of virtue? Or 
can it be ſaid that I have perverted their application 
or neglected the means? Muſt bitter misfortune 
ever await the efforts of the benevolent; and an 
ardent deſire to promote the general happineſsenſure 
only individual miſery? Reaſon would fain refute 
the melancholy ſuppoſition, but experience will 
calmly decide in the affirmative. Surely-it will not 
always be thus! The efforts of humanity muſt at 
length ſucceed, and truth and juſtice finally prevail. 
The arduous taſk muſt be undertaken by /ome, and 
individuals muſt cheerfully devote themſelves for 

the happineſs of a world ! 
I am at preſent employed upon a miſſion at once 
honourable and important, A viſit to the ſur- 
| | rounding 
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rounding towns and cities to diſcover the ſtrength 
and numbers of the friends of peace and reform, 
and to aſcertain the real ſenſe of the people of 
England. It is an awful and folemn undertaking, 
and well demands a calm and deliberate mind. 
How far I am qualified for ſuch a purpoſe, it is 
not for myſelf to determine, and it would, er- 
haps, be fortunate for me to know the unbiaſſed 
opinion of others. I fear I poſſeſs ſufficient vanity 
to acquit me of incapacity, and have experienced 
too much flattery to be capable of forming a pro- 
per judgment. I would fain hear the truth from 
lips too pure to utter calumnies or abuſe, and too 
independent to flatter or to fear. I am now at 
Maidſtone, with a very worthy family; believe 1 
ſhall be in town on Monday, and may, perhaps, 
perſonally appear before you, to ſolicit judgment 
and confeſs my faults. 

JOHN GALE JONES. 

— | | 


Copy of a Letter to Mr. J---- F., at 
Maztdftone, | 
Birmingham, Friday Night, 
DEAR SIR, | 

I Tyixx I ſhould be deficient as well in ſenſe 
as in gratitude, if, after having received ſuch nu- 
merous favours from the inhabitants of Maidſtone 
in general, and from yourſelf in particular, I neg- 
lected the firſt opportunity which offered itſelf of ex- 
Preſſing 
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preſſing my ſincere acknowledgments and retu rning 
my grateful thanks; and I on ] poſſeſs vanity. 
fufficient to lead me to ſuppoſe, that ſhort as was 
my reſidence, and feeble my exertions, a few haſty 
lines addreſſed to you will be conſidered neither 
im pertinent nor unwelcome. The few days, in- 
deed, which I paſſed in your family, and the friend - 
y treatment I experienced, have almoſt cauſed in 
me a degree of weakneſs which perhaps a wiſe man 
ought not to feel, and a good man ſhould be 
aſhamed to indulge, a vain and uſeleſs regret for 
loſt time, and a melancholy remembrance of paſt 5 
pleaſures. Could I flatter myſelf that the purpoſe 
for which I viſited Maidſtone. were attained, and 
2 general ſpirit of reformation. excited, I believe I 
ſhould feel, as I ought, unmixed and unequivocal 
ſatisfaction. On you, Sir, as on a ponderous pillar of 
poliſhed marble, I reſt with the fondeſt hopes and 
the moſt anxious expectation. You have wealth 
—you have influence—you have independence, 
and you have virtue. It is in your power, by a 
judicious and ſpirited example, to ſupport, in your 
part of the country, the noble edifice of Reform, 
and command the aſſiſtance of the patriotic labour- 
ers of Kent. This is not the artful language of 
flattery : it is the ſober diate of honeſt truth. It 
is the conſequent effe& of obſervation, haſtily 
made, T acknowledge, but reſulting from a diſpo- 


ſition tolerably penetrating, and not quite devoid 
of 


( 
of the faculty of diſcernment. The times are cri - 
tical; the diſtreſſes of our dear country are urgent 
and alarming. To know the fatal cauſe, and 
not aſſiſt in providing an adequate and effectual 
remedy, is to fin againſt full and complete con- 
viction, and offend beyond all hope or poſsibility 
of forgiveneſs. Some little excuſe may reaſonably 
be offered for the brave deſperado, or the enterpriſ- 
ing knave ; but to fit down in voluntary idleneſs, 
to be indolently wicked and paſsively vicious, is to 
inſult and degrade the dignity of human nature, 
and offer premiums and paſſports for arbitrary 
oppreſsion and ſucceſsful villainy. Ir grieves me 
to the heart to ſee ſo many noble minds, and fuch 
excellent faculties, ſuffered to waſte and extinguiſh 
themſelves in idle levity or thoughtleſs diſsipation. 
Io ſuch, the colour of a horſe is made a matter of 
as much conſequence as the enſlaving of a people; 
and the cries of a ſuffering nation are abſorbed and 
overwhelmed in the loud ſhouts and clamours of a 
Newmarket ſweepſtakes. To talk to perſons of 
this deſcription of equal repreſentation, is to pro- 
pound logarithms in algebra or trigonometry; and 
equal rights and equal laws is to them a ſubject of 
as equal conſequence and comprehenſion as the 
poſition of Sirius, or the geography of the moon! 

I with neither to be thought proudly arrogant 
nor unreaſonably ſevere. Tou will judge of the 
truth or falſhood of what I have advanced, and 


draw 
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7 vn ſuitable. concluſions. am happy, 
haweves, to be able to acknowledge tliat there are 

to be found many whole ſituation, whoſe abilities, 
aud: whole, virtues, ornamental In: any. but tranſ- 
cendantly honourable in this important cauſe, have 
been ſtrenuouſſy exerted, for the purpoſe of aſſert- 
ing theit own independence, and protecting their 
country's rights. May they ſucceed in their lau- 


# dable undertaking, and reſtore univerſal peace and 


rragquility'!, ; While they live they ſhall not want 
the am ple tibute of veneration, and eſteem, and 
ſucceeding generations ſhall gratefully Ride to 12 | 
prone iheir well: earned fame | 
Tou wilt perceive hy the date of 1 "Ha hs | 
1 am at Birmingham, where you will, perhaps, be 
pleaſed to hear that I have experienced much 
friendly civility, and converſed: with many adyo- 
cates of reform, Itreſolution and timidity are the 
chief obſtacles, againſt which ;1 have to contend. 
Tet tis a folly to deſpair. Argument muſt be ad- 
vanced, truth ſtated, and reaſon employed; and 
with ſuch a powerful trinity: there are few-political 
infdels ſufficiently bold, 1: think, to hazard che 
combat, or oppoſe its irreſiſtible influence. 1 len 
Tou will be pleaſed, Sir, to convey my mſpedtſul 
acknowledgments to ſuch of otbe inhabitants of 
M.aidſtone as think me ; wotthy of, their remem- : 
brange, and to accept for yourſelf, Mrs. S and 
Je Has. „ and eſteem o ß 
* GALE JONES. 
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